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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


In our June number we gave some prominence to the resigna- 
tion of Sir Oswald Mosley, who left Mr. MacDonald’s Govern- 
: ment because he felt that the Socialists in 
— power were not attempting to carry out the 
promises made to the electorate when they 
were in opposition. That the Socialists and their allies of 
that moment, the Liberals, should abuse Sir Oswald caused 
no surprise, he had placed his colleagues in a very awkward 
predicament. But that the Conservative Press, who could 
not have minded Mr. MacDonald’s embarrassments, should 
have poured scorn on a man who was, after all, endeavouring 
to bring a greater candour into public life, caused surprise 
among their thoughtful readers. 

Whoever gave the word to “run down Mosley” had 
singularly little notion of what unofficial Conservatives were 
thinking, either about the Mosley affair, or Party politics in 
general—and echoes of the general political malaise and 
dissatisfaction in all parties were soon voiced in the columns 
of The Times by Mr. Harold Macmillan from the Conserva- 
tive and Mr. Patrick Moir from the Liberal standpoint. Mr. 
Moir showed that the disappointment among Liberals with 
the non-keeping of election pledges was deep and wide. 
True the Liberals were in opposition, but they could have 
remembered their principles and have stood for them in 
Parliament as well as outside Parliament, instead of playing 
the game of pure expediency and balancing. 

Mr. Moir wrote twice to The Times in this sense, and 
refused to be ‘“ put down” by an official-minded Liberal 
answer. 

We are Conservatives, and while we sympathize with the 
views of men who wish to see other parties honest, we are 


. 
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naturally more concerned with the conduct and good name 
of our own party than with that of the other two—it affects 
us more nearly, and all Conservatives are, in some sense, 
responsible for it. 


Mr. Harotp MAcMILLAN’s protest, made in a letter to 
The Times on May 27th, touched official Conservatism on 
the raw, and we have no doubt that he has 


Mr. . been hauled over the coals and warned that 
Macmillan’s h J b 
Letter e will not be supported at the next election 


(he is standing for the Hitchin division of 
Herts) unless he tries to admire his leaders a little more. 
Mr. Macmillan expressed the surprise that was generally 
felt at the Conservative Press comments on Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s resignation, and went on to say: 


‘* As the result of the General Election of 1929, a Socialist 
Government was formed and Sir Oswald Mosley was given, 
if not the leading, at least a most important role in the task 
of carrying into effect those of the Socialist promises to 
the people which had particularly to do with the cure or the 
alleviation of unemployment. Actually in the course of the 
twelve months during which the Socialist Government has 
been responsible for the conduct of our affairs, this problem 
has been gravely accentuated and the pressure of unemploy- 
ment has almost doubled. Faced with this startling and even 
spectacular calamity, Sir Oswald seems to have conceived a 
novel, and no doubt according to the accepted political 
standards of what are called “responsible statesmen,”’ in- 
credibly naive, idea. He drew up and actually went so far 
as to present to his chief a memorandum which suggested 
that an attempt should be made to carry out at least some, 
if not all, of the pledges and promises by the exploitation of 
which the Socialist Party obtained power. 


The document met with “horror and indignation,” natural 
perhaps on the part of the “Elder Statesmen” of the 
Socialist Party. But Mr. Macmillan could not understand, 
and many people shared his surprise, at the attitude of non- 
Socialist commentators on Sir Oswald Mosley’s position. 
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“Is it to be the accepted rule in our politics that a 
political programme is to be discarded as soon as it has served 
its electoral purpose? Are we to accept the cynical view 
that a statesman is to be applauded in inverse ratio to the 
extent to which he carries out in office what he has promised 
in Opposition? Must a programme always sink to the level 
of a fraudulent prospectus? Is a course of action, which in 
business affairs would end in the Old Bailey and Dartmoor, 
in affairs of State to lead to Downing Street and Westminster 
Abbey? 


It had been contemptuously said that Sir Oswald’s pro- 
posals contained few novelties, most of the suggestions 
having been made in the official Socialist work, Labour and 
the Nation. That was Mr. Macmillan’s point—Sir Oswald’s 
Memorandum was derived from the Socialists’ ‘‘ own official 
prospectus.” Mr. Macmillan then pointed out that 


“The mere suggestion that election promises ought to 
be implemented seems to have fluttered the dovecotes of 
more than one political party. It has deeply shocked what 
are called ‘ moderate men’ of all parties. It is a novel and 
dangerous experiment, which might, if it were allowed to 
pass unchallenged, spread later on into a fantastic precedent, 
with serious and even devastating effects. An example 
must be made at once. We must stop the rot. Whoever has 
so far broken the rules of the political game as to suggest that 
a politician ought to say what he means and mean what he 
says, must receive immediate and severe castigation ‘in 
order to discourage the others.’ ”’ 


But, Mr. Macmillan said bitterly: 


‘** Conservative leaders seem more often to have solved the 
difficulty in another way. At the last elec- 


ba ' tion, for instance, and during the conduct of 
Party” ative the last Government, pledges and promises 


were either negative or self-contradictory. 
The Conservative prospectus, as issued in 1929, was so 
skilfully drawn as to have caused little embarrassment to a 
successful Conservative Ministry.” 
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**T trust,” went on the writer, “ that at a future contest 
we shall have clearer minds and a cleaner programme. Or 
are we to be asked once more to justify a policy which 
attempted to combine safety first with Indian home rule; 
which claimed to stand firmly for a consolidated Empire, 
but was prepared to bargain away Egypt; which conceived 
it possible to combine national economy with national 
pampering ‘from the cradle to the grave’; which looked 
for peace in industry without any breach in the traditions of 
industrial laissez-faire; which has tried to support at once 
Protectionist and Free Trade traditions by the simple means 
of ‘safeguarding’ only those industries of no national 
importance ?”’ 


There was more of the same kind, not unjustified when 
we remember the Conservative record between 1924-1929. 
And the writer ended by an appeal for courage on the part 
of some of his friends to support Sir Oswald Mosley’s protest, 
seeing that it was essentially made against the sham of 
present-day party pledges. 

A letter like this, obviously sincere, written by a very 
able young Conservative, is worth pondering, and we should 
like to point out that the discomfort evidently felt by Mr. 
Macmillan at the shilly-shallying of his party is felt by 
thousands of electors, and that the bulk of these abstained 
from voting at the last election because they could not tell, 
in the babel of voices, what the future Conservative policy 
was, while they were conscious of acute disappointment at 
the conduct of Imperial and home affairs during the five 
years’ tenure of office of the late Conservative Govern- 
ment. 


THE cause of this failure and of these disappointments was 
the inclusion in the Government of men of widely differing 

views. Mr. Baldwin is a Protectionist, Mr. 
Te Come Neville Chamberlain and Mr. Amery are Pro- 

tectionists and Imperialists, yet a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was appointed, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who is a Free Trader, and.as far as he is known to have 
views on such a subject, an anti-Imperialist. The Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer in any Government can defeat any single 
colleague and most combinations of colleagues. Have we 
not recently seen Mr. Snowden get rid of Mr. Thomas, who 
has been kicked out of his Ministry of Unemployment into a 
newly created office, the Dominions Office? 

The uncertainty and feebleness, not to use a stronger 
word, of which Mr. Macmillan complains, came from the 
lack of agreement between Ministers on essential matters of 
policy. Should the same kind of ‘‘ Conservative ’ Govern- 
ment be formed again, with the same difference between 
Ministers, the result could only again be disaster. 


Ir is because of all these uncertainties and perplexities, 
these clashes of personalities behind the scenes, leading 
Conservatives to defeat at the polls, that the 


a brook Public has hailed Lord Beaverbrook’s cam- 
rt a paign with enthusiasm. The educational 


value of what he and Lord Rothermere are 
doing cannot be over-estimated. Their persistent slogans 
about foreign food and the British farmer, their highly 
coloured, but on the whole accurate statements, about the 
damage done to British interests by the importation of so 
much that we could grow or make ourselves, is of immense 
value. That the Daily Mail should run a_ personal 
vendetta against the Conservative leader is deplorable, it 
injures both sides and all of their cause. That Lord Beaver- 
brook’s impatience should sometimes make him forget to-day 
what he said yesterday is regrettable. But it must be 
remembered that this very impatience and seeming fickleness 
is an asset with the uneducated millions of our electorate. 
What seems changeable and even absurd to a University 
professor is just right for the newly enfranchised shop-girl, 
and Conservatives who are vexed, and rightly vexed, at the 
want of consideration shown to their leader, must remember 
the appalling mass of female voters he added to the elec- 
torate. And to those who are impatient at the delay in the 
lumbering Conservative machine we can only say that it is 
believed to be moving. There is some evidence that a 
regular overhaul is going on of machinery. It is hoped that 
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those officials in the Central Office who have no sympathy 
with Conservatism will be exchanged for others who are in 
sympathy with the cause they are paid to promote, and that 
a greater efficiency will be seen in the organization. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Neville Chamberlain is an earnest of this. 


Ir was on Whit-Monday, June 9th, that an event of 
very considerable importance to the Country took place. 

¢ The Conservative leader, Mr. Baldwin, speak- 
— ing at an open-air meeting, attended by 
10,000 people, at Glenham Park, in Suffolk, 
outlined the Agricultural policy to which his Party is 
prepared to give effect, should they be returned to power. 
The importance of the occasion lies in this, that no political 
party has had a policy of any kind about Agriculture, ever 
since the days of the adoption of laissez-faire as the keynote 
of British statesmanship with regard to all industry. No 
party has at any time concerned itself with the fate of the 
ruined landlord or farmer or the dispossessed labourer in 
the bad times, and during the one opportunity he had of 


recent years to make good the farmer was not allowed the 


full benefit of the protection given by war, although when 
the war was over he felt the full, chill blast of the free trade 
winds. The Conservative Party seemed as indifferent as 
other parties to the fate of landowner, land-tenant, and land- 
worker. The burdens placed on the land were notorious, and 
have only recently been partially relieved by a de-rating 
scheme which gave some relief in rates to agriculturalists as 
part of a general scheme of de-rating to industry. 


To have the Conservative leader come forward with a 
national policy for farming, and to have the pledge of the 

., Party behind him is, or should be, an epoch- 
nis ial making event in our modern history. There 
is some danger, in the present welter of louder 
voices, of the great advance made by Mr. Baldwin being 
dwarfed by the larger schemes placed before the Country by 
the Press and by the general clatter and stir caused by them. 
But the fact that the Conservatives have an agricultural 
policy at all, much less a good one, as this is, and that they 
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are prepared to see it through, should give encouragement 
to all those who care for the future of England. 

The speech had the invariable Baldwin touch and was 
in excellent prose. The speaker gave much prominence to 
the inevitable future difficulties and talked too much of them. 
He said you cannot protect the Farmer because: 


“What the farmer wants is remunerative prices, and 
you can only get remunerative prices by higher prices or 
lower costs. Safeguarding at any time won’t give him 
lower costs. Protection, to be of any use to the farmer, 
must give him higher prices; but there again you have, 
as I have said; a predominantly urban area in England 
to-day, and you cannot—it would be madness to—dream at 
the present time of getting the industrial districts to vote 
for such protection for agriculture as would enable agriculture 
to prosper by means of higher prices. We have to rule that 
right out.” 


But you can give the farmer the security of his markets, 
which is more important than anything else for a producer, 
and you can best do this by keeping out 
unfair and excessive competition. Tariffs do 
not necessarily raise prices, but they do give security and 
thereby increase steady production. No one supposes that 
English protectionists ask for the killing height of an American 
Tariff. That is a mere hindrance to trade. But if Mr. 
Baldwin shies at one remedy which we shall eventually have 
to come to in one form or another, he showed that he was 
ready to try others, and he made plain to his hearers that he 
had the root of the matter in him in the following passage 
on the importance of wheat: 


Security 


“It always seems to me—although I am well aware it is 
of greater importance in some parts of the country than in 
others—that the key to the situation in agriculture lies in 
wheat. When wheat land drops out a good many things 
might happen to it. It may come out of cultivation alto- 
gether; it may become poor pasture and rear poor stock; 
it may turn a wheat farmer to dairy work in some places, 
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and bring him into competition with dairy farmers. He 
may devote more attention to potatoes, which will bring 
him into fresh competition there. He may, all unconsciously, 
help to produce a glut in some article of agricultural produce 
which until recently has been fairly balanced by supply and 
demand. But I am convinced that, unless wheat survives, 
agriculture cannot survive. If we can recover even a portion 
of our old wheat acreage we can get the whole farming 
system of this country on to a sounder basis, and indirectly 
help the dairy farmer, the sheep farmer, the grower of oats, 
and the grower of potatoes.” 


The key is wheat, and that is why, in the defunct Corn 
Production Act, Lord Milner—whose child it was—linked 
the wages of the agricultural labourer to the price of wheat. 


But if he does not see his way to protection, what are Mr. 
Baldwin’s views? They are sound and a great step in 


advance of anything we have yet had from 


ie: cenenee any party leader: 


“T have come to the conclusion that the 
first thing to be done is to give you an undertaking that 
one of the first things we do on coming into office is to fix a 
guaranteed price for wheat of milling quality at a price 
sufficient to enable wheat to be produced remuneratively on 
ordinary wheat land. I am not going to mention a figure 
to-day, for this reason: I consider it a question of such 
vital importance to the whole industry that I want to 
arrange a figure and the best method with agriculture itself. 
I ask them for their co-operation, and to work with me for 
the agricultural industry. Jn the second place, remembering 
the fate of the Corn Production Act, it is of the utmost importance 
io make this firm for a period of years, and to make it so firm 
that it will be almost impossible for any Government to interfere 
with it after we have done. 


We have put the most important passage, that which promises 
continuity, in italics. 
After wheat, oats: 


“ce 


... there is no reason why you should not stop the 
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importation of bounty-fed and dumped oats into this 
country. That I propose to do either by prohibition or 
countervailing duty, and if I find we are so tied up by 
any existing treaty that neither of these courses is pos- 
sible, then I am prepared to denounce those treaties, so 
that I may have a free hand to deal with dumped and 
bounty-fed oats.” 


And he added that he was “ quite willing” to try a duty on 
imported barley. 

Now all these are very important planks in the Con- 
servative platform. They would do much for agriculture, 
and they should be welcomed by all who wish to see what is 
still our largest and by far our most skilled industry restored 
to the position it is entitled to in the economics of the Nation. 

Mr. Baldwin, having gone so far, paused, and he held 
out no hopes to the milk industry of stopping the imports 
of milk. But his speech all through was that of a man who 
wants to help and who knows the troubles of those he is 
addressing. He has put a definite programme before the 
country. He has pledged his party to it, and it was with 
some disappointment that Conservatives saw that those 
who wish to go yet farther, and with whom the National 
Review is in general agreement, did not welcome the big 
stride forward made by official Conservatism which Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech showed. 


On June 17th, Lord Beaverbrook, who has visibly been 
getting more impatient for some weeks, wrote a letter to 

the Daily Mail appealing for funds for his 
75 Empire Crusade. It will be remembered 

that he has already collected one set of funds 
for a similar object, which he returned to the donors when 
he came to terms with Mr. Baldwin and when the latter 
agreed to accept the suggestion that there should be a 
Referendum on any proposals to protect or give preferences 
to foodstuffs before they became law. This second appeal 
appears to have irritated Mr. Davidson, who recently 
resigned the Chairmanship of the Conservative Party 
Organization, and under his auspices the Executive Com- 
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mittee of the National Union of Conservatives and Unionist 
Organizations passed a resolution expressing their “‘ astonish- 
ment and regret’”’ at Lord Beaverbrook’s action. This 
measure of criticism brought another letter to the Daily 
Mail from Lord Beaverbrook on June 19th. In this he 
used very strong, almost vehement, language about what 
he calls “‘ these safeguarding Conservatives.” - But in the 
midst of a good deal that is exaggerated and regrettable he 
makes one practical suggestion. He appeals for the summon- 
ing of a special meeting of the National Union in order that 
these issues may be thrashed out. In a third letter, to The 
Times on the 23rd, he put his case far better and more 
convincingly. 


It is easy to see what can be criticized in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
impatience and rough speech, but official Conservatism 
: would do well to recognize the immense 
said service he has done their cause. He has 
brought new life into the whole world of 
politics. People are awake as they have not been for years, 
as they have not been since the War, to the dangers we are 
running as a Nation and an Empire, and to the necessity for 
“ getting together” somehow, anyhow, with the rest of the 
Empire. The Conservative front bench may not like this, 
but it is a fact that with the exception of Mr. Baldwin 
himself and Mr. Neville Chamberlain they cut very little 
ice in the Country. And even the two we have named are 
damaged by their acquiescence in the Churchill-Birkenhead 
crowd. It is the time for plain speaking, and this is the 
truth. It is known to the rank and file; it is apparently 
unknown to the Conservative front bench and _ their 
immediate advisors. 


On Tuesday, June 24th, the official Conservative Party, 
minus the Peers, met in conclave at Caxton Hall. Mr. Baldwin 
. was assured of strong support, and he got it. 
— The meeting occurred too, late for us to be 
Meeting able to comment on it usefully. But the 
following reflections arise. However solid the 

grievances of the Conservative Leader, however badly he has 


personally been treated, the disaster to the Country of a split 
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in Protectionist ranks will be the same, whether it is made 
by Mr. Baldwin ostracizing Lord Beaverbrook, or Lord 
Beaverbrook ostracizing Mr. Baldwin, The latter is quite 
without pettiness, and will not think of himself, but he may 
be led astray during the next few difficult months by his 
devoted followers, who are all up in arms at the way he has 
been abused and misrepresented. There is a great oppor- 
tunity now, not only for magnanimity, but also for States- 
manship. If Mr. Baldwin can avail himself of his chance, he 
will be remembered with gratitude. If not, not. And our 
generation will be spoken of as that which allowed a golden 
opportunity to slip for want of vision and determination. 


THE unemployment figures continue to mount. The per- 
centage of people out of work in this island is appalling, and 
is rising. Miss Bondfield, Minister of Labour, 
has given notice that she will make a fresh 
demand on the Exchequer for the dole, which is now 424 
million pounds overdrawn, and is costing half a million 
pounds a week. There is unemployment in Germany and 
in the United States of America, but no country has suffered 
as ours has nine years of unrelieved distress, for Germany 
and the U.S.A. have only quite recently ceased to prosper. 
Surely it is time that we began to take stock of the 
causes of the general dislocation and impoverishment of the 
world, apart from the causes which we know to be especially 
affecting our own situation. Our readers know that during 
the last 10 years we have never ceased criticizing the deflation- 
ary policy of successive Governments. The National Review 
was almost the only publication which protested against the 
return to the Gold Standard, for which Mr. Churchill made 
himself responsible in 1925. There are now many who 
realize the disasters to which this Gold policy has led, not 
only in the British Empire, but in the whole world, other 
nations having followed our lead. The wisdom of this step, 
now that the failure of the policy is evident, is said even to 
be doubted by those who were most responsible for urging it, 
and there are rumours that even some members of the Court 
of the Bank of England are convinced of error, and are 
complaining that the “ Gold situation is out of hand,” 
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AMONG more outspoken critics, Professor J. W. Scott, 
writing from University College, Cardiff, to the Manchester 

Guardian, on June 6th, put the case so well 
Gold that we quote him at length: 


‘There are signs that the public are becoming too well 
informed on money matters to allow the 1925 gold settlement 
to last. Such letters as those of Principal Laurie and Mr, 
McConechy are too fatally intelligible to the man in the 
street, and if they are right in saying that gold simply cannot 
carry the burden of the world’s trade as it once did there is a 
further point which, whenever it is grasped and added to 
that one, can hardly fail to force the question to a practical 
issue. 

‘“‘It concerns the alternative to gold. Gold, they have 
told us in effect, cannot steady our currencies except in 
virtue of two miracles: (a) that the world’s output of the 
metal goes on steadily increasing by 3 per cent. per annum, 
and (b) that the supply be equitably rationed between the 
various countries. The further point is that even if those 
two miracles happened they would not save England. 
England is suffering from the decay of her exports and the 
pathological growth of her import trade. Those who cannot 
understand this seem to have strangely forgotten that 
England built up her ocean trade between the ’forties and 
the ’seventies upon a money which was not only tolerably 
steady in value but was national, and that a national money 
ensures barter. To pay in a money which is national is to 
pay the foreigner with vouchers for your own goods. Before 
gold became the international basis of money in the early 
’seventies this is what Britain was doing.” 


Professor Scott advocates the return to a National 
Currency. England, he says, 


“needs an inconvertible national note of steady purchasing 
power in its own home with which to make all her purchases 
abroad. Not being able to pay abroad in mere money, she 
would then have to pay in concrete services and goods. Her 
notes, not being money abroad, would have to be taken 
abroad in that form.” 
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This is a very interesting suggestion. But Mr. Darling’s 
idea of an Empire Currency would give more elasticity and 
scope. This is familiar to our readers. 


THE thing to remember about the Gold Standard is that it 
has not only crushed us, though owing to a faulty fiscal 
system we have felt the burden more than 
others. Slowly, all too slowly, people are 
realizing the situation. Here are some quo- 
tations from the’ case put by the Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations on June 19th before Lord MacMillan’s Com- 
mittee on finance and industry: 


Cotton Spinners’ 
Suggestions 


“From the point of view of its export trade the federa- 
tion is vitally interested in the question of monetary policy. 
It hopes that, if a modern central banking system can be 
adopted for Great Britain—in order to promote greater in- 
dustrial activity and prosperity—India and China may be 
given every facility to adopt a similar system if they so wish 
it. In these two countries are to be found the two principal 
export markets of the cotton industry, and the federation is 
of the opinion that its recent loss of trade in those markets 
and the depression which prevails in those countries are in a 
great measure due to the heavy fall that has taken place in 
the value of silver. 

“ It may even be the root of the discontent which prevails in 
India. Political disturbances usually originate in economic 
discontent. Where people are prosperous more settled con- 
ditions prevail. The Indian and Chinese people have hitherto 
hoarded their wealth in silver bullion or ornaments, and as the 
value of silver has fallen from 894d. per fine ounce to under 
20d.—which is its present value—it can be readily seen what a 
loss this has been to them in purchasing power.” 


And they continue: 


“ The Federation is of the opinion that the nations would be 
very unwise indeed if they continued to rely exclusively wpon the 
precious metals for the advancement of their welfare and 
prosperity.” (Our italics.) 
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While they end with these three recommendations: 


““(1) The adoption of central reserve banking practice 
by the Bank of England. 

**(2) The remonetization of silver. 

*“*(3) The adoption by India and China of central reserve 
systems.” 


A further witness to general world troubles, if one is 
needed, is Sir Alan Sykes. Speaking in Manchester on 
June 18th to the Cotton Bleachers’ Association, he gave the 
following picture of world difficulties: 


“In the Argentine the effect of the fall in wheat prices 
was not only reflected in consumption but, through its in- 
fluence upon exchange rates, involved the suspension of gold 
payments and a temporary abandonment of the gold stan- 
dard. In Brazil the decline in the prices of rubber and coffee 
have hindered business, and further difficulties have been 
created by tariff revisions. In Malaya the fall in the price of 
rubber and in that of tin have had important influences, and 
other Eastern markets than China have been prejudicially 
affected by the fall in the price of silver. Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa have suffered from the decline in 
the price of wool, and in Cuba and the West Indies difficulties 
have been caused by the low price of sugar.” 


Such are some of the repercussions of the momentous 
decision of 1925. 

We have no doubt that those who advised the step were 
inspired by the best intentions, but it is questionable whether 
anyone in our time has made so disastrous an error, or one 
so much fraught with ruin and revolution. 


THE three parties have acquiesced in the policy which has 
led to so much trouble on its own account and which has 

intensified the already existing difficulties 
The under which this country has been labouring. 
oyna. el The Conservatives have aremedy. The other 

parties have not. So conscious is the Prime 
Minister, Mr. MacDonald, of failure and complete absence of 


plan for dealing with unemployment that he endeavoured to 


ice 
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get a three-party conference to get him out of the mess. As 
he ruled out the consideration of the Conservative remedy— 
Safeguarding—Mr. Baldwin rightly refused to enter the trap. 
Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, uttered noises indicative 
of Road Making. The Socialists and Liberals are manceuvring 
for position. The Conservatives are allowing their differences 
as to the degree of Protection required to affect their influence 
in the country. 

Notoneof thethreepartiesistackling the Currency question. 


At the time of writing it is uncertain what is to happen 
about the Lords’ amendments to the Coal Bill. The Upper 

House received from the Lower a bad bill, 
ae Coal impractical and not holding together in any 
of its parts. They got to work and made a 
good job of it, showing no intolerance, little party feeling 
and considerable regard for the consumer, and a practical 
knowledge of the Coal Trade. 

On June 5th the amended Bill was returned to the 
Commons. The Socialists and Liberals contemptuously and 
almost without discussion restored the Bill to practically 
its original state, making no concession even in the case 
of those amendments designed to enable the Bill to work 
smoothly. The fact was that the Miners’ Federation held 
a meeting the same day as the Commons debate, and they 
issued their orders for the full restoration of the Bill. So 
this Government, of all the humiliations, took its orders, the 
Liberals followed, and the Bill went back to the Lords with 
nearly the whole of their amendments deleted. It is being 
debated once more as these lines are written. The intentions 
of the Lords have not been announced. It is hoped by 
Conservatives that they will at least insist on the spread- 
over arrangement in working hours, as this gives greater 
elasticity without lengthening the working time ; the deletion 
of the district levy; and some other important but more 
minor reforms. The Lords have a great opportunity of 
doing service to the community. This Bill, which, if it passes 
as it is, will be known as the “‘ Dear Coal Act,”’ will immensely 
add to the burdens of the English consumer, and will still 
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further handicap him in foreign markets, besides forcing 
every household in England to pay more for their coal in 
order that the foreigner may buy cheap. It is protection 
run mad. Protection of the foreigner, ever an object of 
solicitude to our Liberals and Socialists. 


THE Report of the Indian Statutory Commission—more 
widely known as the Simon Commission—is published in 
two separate volumes, of which only the first 
has appeared at the time of writing. It 
consists of the Commission’s survey of the 
entire Indian problem. The second contains their sugges- 
tions. We have no hint so far as to the line of the latter, 
nor can we guess at the contents of those of Volume IT from 
Volume I, in view of the personnel of the Commission. The 
latter is, however, but a poor foundation for any wild-cat 
schemes or indeed any fantastic experiments in “‘ Democracy,” 
whether by way of ‘‘ Dominion Status” or otherwise. On 
the showing of the Commission in their notable survey of 
the situation, which is a document of admirable lucidity 
and capital importance, India is the last country, or rather 
collection of countries, that is suitable to operations of 
doctrinaire. Sir John Simon and his colleagues (Lord 
Burnham, Lord Strathcona, Colonel George Lane-Fox, and 
Mr. Edward Cadogan, Conservatives, and Mr. Vernon Hart- 
shorn and Major Atlee, Socialists), whether they wished to 
or not, have given pause to all those “ Progressive Poli- 
ticians ” who have hitherto only seen and considered one 
element in India, and urged that our only thinkable British 
policy is to surrender to that element of which the Gandhis, 
Patels, Nehrus, etc., are the leaders. Volume I demon- 
strates that this would be a crime on the part of the British 
trustees of India—because a reactionary move, sacrificing 
the vast majority of this huge community to a minute 
minority who have established their unfitness to be entrusted 
with the government of their compatriots. Indeed, the 
real value of the Report is that it sets forth with crystalline 
clearness those fundamental facts concerning India that 
have hitherto been ignored by our Constitution Mongers, 
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especially the authors of the present Government of India 
Act, which was allowed to slip through both Houses of 
Parliament without serious consideration at the worst 
epoch of the late unlamented Coalition. 


WE shall all agree with the unimpeachable sentiment of Sir 
John Simon in the masterly address broadcast by the B.B.C. 
on June 18th, which was a welcome contrast 
to most of the “ talk” inflicted on listeners-in 
by obscure busybodies. He told us that 
“India is not some single problem; it is a confused complica- 
tion of questions which cannot be disposed of in a pose of 
confident omniscience, or of vague sympathy. It is a 
collection of problems which call for hard study and clear 
thinking, and the best that brains and hearts can offer.” 
We are proportionately grateful to the Commission for their 
two and a half years’ unremitting toil, the results of which set 
forth the problem in so impartial and convincing a manner 
as to enable the home public to reach a reasoned conclusion. 
There is nothing new in these data which have been reiterated 
ad nauseam by knowledgeable men who could not, however, 
get a hearing either from British Governments or from Parlia- 
ment, which preferred to give heed to the easy superficial 
views picked up on a cold-weather tour by Padgett, M.P., 
and his like, who took their cue from Bengali Babus, and 
imagined that none others need be consulted or considered. 
All such nonsense is finally knocked on the head as it will be 
impossible even for a Socialist Government or for any Party 
in the State to repudiate the facts set forth by a body dele- 
gated ad hoc, on which all Parties are so strongly represented. 
Indian affairs must henceforth be discussed in a new atmos- 
phere, and we are consequently justified in applying that 
much-abused epithet “epoch making ”’ to Volume I, which 
is described as “‘ a best seller” among blue books, and which 
it is the duty of all serious students of public affairs to read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 


A New 
Atmosphere 


ADMIRABLE summaries of Volume I, which contains 400 
pages, have appeared in several newspapers. We have not 
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the space for even a summary of a summary, but can only 
mention a few of the salient facts that have impressed the 

Commission, and that to our mind are decisive 
i in determining our future policy which must be 

governed by caution, patience, and common 
sense. India is not a nation, nor a country, but a continent 
containing one-fifth of the entire population of the world, 
inhabited by a diversity of communities divided by racial 
and religious differences that nothing can assimilate, speaking 
over two hundred separate languages, and split up into 
thousands of castes, many of which will not touch one 
another with a barge-pole. How utterly unsuited it is for 
the application of formule dear to Western Politicians 
may be gathered from such neglected facts as that British 
India under British Administration contains 247,000,000 
people, while the Native States, great and small, which 
administer themselves, comprise some 70,000,000 inhabitants. 
Many of these are governed by powerful and enlightened 
rulers, whose status, rights, and privileges we could neither 
ignore if we would, nor would we if we could. It is “ un- 
thinkable ’*—to borrow a favoured Parliamentary phrase— 
that they should be brought under any régime bossed by the 
National Congress wallahs, for whom they entertain profound 
contempt, and to whom they could never be asked to submit. 
Another factor that distinguishes India from all communi- 
ties enjoying “‘ Dominion Status” is the acute and abiding 
antagonism between Hinduism, with its 216,000,000, and 
Mohammedanism, with its 70 millions, between whom 
semblance of peace is only kept by the presence of the British 
Army, which, on the Commission’s own showing, is equally 
indispensable for internal security as for national defence 
against external aggression. 


THE Indianization of the native troops clearly cannot within 
any measurable distance of time be carried beyond a certain 
limited point, and the withdrawal of our 
White Army, that would be incidental to 
“Dominion status” would spell the doom of Indian inde- 
pendence. Indeed, it seems hardly sane to advocate the 
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extension to a vast and discordant continent, of a system that 
has worked well enough in New Zealand with its compact 
homogeneous and intelligent population fully capable of 
tackling any political problems that may present themselves. 
The “ politically minded ” Indians, of whom we have heard 
too much, and to whom we have deferred too long, are 
numerically insignificant, being confined to a few scattered 
towns in a huge agricultural population that dwells in and 
around 500,000 villages, and is politically inarticulate, 
practically illiterate, and only concerned to continue their 
traditional and primitive existence and extract such liveli- 
hood as the soil and climate afford. Politics and Politicians 
have no meaning for the overwhelming mass of Indian 
natives. Ambitious lawyers and vociferous journalists in 
Calcutta, Bombay, and a few other disaffected centres, who 
loom so large in the World’s Press, cut but little ice among 
their myriad compatriots, and have demonstrated afresh 
during the last few months their utter incapacity to replace 
the British Rulers of India. Our one and outstanding 
blunder has been in habitually playing up to the wrong people, 
and encouraging them in many of their follies, while ignoring 
the fundamental facts that are so impressively recited in 
Volume I. 


Sir JoHN Simon, by way, no doubt, of preparing us for 
Volume II, closed his broadcast address with this appeal: 


“Great as has been the contribution 
‘ishent which Britain has already made to India’s 
material progress, India now needs more than ever the 
understanding help of Britain to achieve her ultimate 
destiny. If she will co-operate in the task, we in Britain 
have a contribution to make which we must make with 
sympathy, friendship, and understanding.” 


We agree, but we must see India steadily and see her whole. 
We shall not help her towards any desirable destiny by 
ignoring the wishes and interests of the vast majority in 
order to appease an implacable faction who have so far 
shown none of the qualities we should wish to find in any 
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body of men to whom we were prepared to entrust any 
community towards which we felt any good will worth having. 
The Commission insists that there can be no departure from 
the Coalition policy proclaimed by Mr. Montagu as Secretary 
of State for India in August 1917. But the Report usefully 
recalls, and emphasizes, that that declaration in. favour of 
ultimate “‘ responsible government ”’ by Indians was accom- 
panied by the statement that the ‘ progressive realization 
of this goal ’’ can only be achieved by successive stages. The 
British Government and the Government of India, on whom 
the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of 
the Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and measure 
of each advance, and they must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those upon whom new opportunities of service 
will thus be conferred, and by the extent to which it is found 
that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. 
In the light of recent tragic events in India—which not a few 
discerning persons believe to have been worse and more 
widespread than the British public have been allowed to 
know—dare any British Government, however reckless or 
sentimental, hand over our vast responsibilities and the 
interests and well-being of the helpless, ignorant, uneducated 
Indian masses to the “ politically minded” fanatics who 
have reduced great areas to anarchy. What “ co-operation ” 
have they contributed towards the solution of India’s 
problems? What confidence can be reposed in their sense 
of responsibility. Many of them appear to be little better 
than homicidal maniacs. 


THE descent of the Afridi lashkar on Peshawar early in June 
was an extremely serious affair. Had it been timed to 
a coincide with the insurrection in Peshawar 
a last April it would have been more serious 
still. Not for the first time has the ostrich- 

like apathy of the British been delivered from its proper 
deserts by Oriental inability to organize concerted action. 
Both in the North-West Frontier Province, and indeed 
throughout India, the most incredible and scurrilous anti- 
British propaganda has been broadcast for a considerable 
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time, yet our officials have been forbidden to use even the 
mildest counter-propaganda in opposition. On no account 
were the good enemies of Britain to be hindered in the noble 
work of undermining the British. It was not expedient. 
The result is that thousands of Pathans and Indians have 
been misled into thinking that to back the British was to 
back a loser. That they have been killed by British-Indian 
troops and police for acting on such erroneous beliefs is 
entirely due to the British Government. 

The first swift and almost bloodless success of the Afridi 
lashkar is highly significant from two points of view. Hither- 
to the British problem on the Frontier has been to protect the 
more prosperous and peaceable Indian on the plains from the 
continuous predatory raids of the more warlike and hungrier 
Pathan of the hills. Now for the first time in our eighty 
years of Frontier experience a Pathan army has invaded the 
plains at the request of the inhabitants of the plains. The 
extent that the Hindu Congress has been able to collar the 
frontiersman is something unprecedented. Admittedly, had 
the Pathan succeeded he would have proved an even more 
awkward ally than did Hengist and Horsa to King Vortigern. 
But that is begging the question. The fact remains that 
within a few weeks of a few puny Hindus in Bombay defying 
the Government the whole of the frontier from the Malakand 
to the Gumal was all but ablaze. 

The words “all but” lead us to our second point. The 
whole frontier did not blaze up, because the Khyber and 
Waziristan held, in spite of equally intense Congress propa- 
ganda having infiltrated into that part of the country. Is it 
a coincidence that these are the very two areas occupied by 
our troops? 


ADMITTEDLY, some of the Tochi Wazirs turned nasty. But, 
in the first place, the prime movers were the Madda Khel, 
who being up against the Afghan frontier, 

p08 toe are outside our zone of control. In the second 
’ place, Bannu, which stands to the Tochi as 


Peshawar stands to the Afridis, was a hot-bed of Congress 
men. The troops in Bannu had to deal with Bannu instead 
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of performing their intended réle of coping with the Tochi. 
So it was where the Policy of permanent occupation could 
not be applied that things were most uncomfortable. The 
present writer feels, without exaggeration, that if the Khyber 
and Waziristan had been unoccupied, the Pathan would now 
be on the Indus. He dares to believe that history will 
support this view. Looking into the future and believing 
(in spite of all) that the “ Britain Must Go Movement ”’ will 
fail, it is inconceivable that the Government of India can do 
else than fill up the large, vital, and smouldering gap between 
Waziristan and the Khyber by immediate and permanent 
occupation and opening up of the Tirah. Inconceivable as 
it may sound, it would be worth while overbalancing one 
Budget. After all, unlike the Dole, it is capital expenditure. 
What have the recent disturbances cost the Indian Govern- 
ment in bombs? 


PARLIAMENT at Ottawa was dissolved on Friday, May 30th, 
and writs were issued for elections on July 28th, the earliest 

possible day for polling. The new Parlia- 
The Canadian ment will assemble again on September 6th. 
ou vera The Party leaders have delivered their first 

speeches, so that their programmes are before 
the country. Only one former member of the Federal 
Parliament is a “little Canadian only,’ unaware of, or 
hostile to, Empire. Mr. Henri Bourassa is, of course, that 
man. The speeches both of the Liberal leader, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, and of the Conservative 
leader, Mr. Bennett, are informed with a desire to get 
closer to England and the Empire. They do not differ 
in policy on this matter, so much as in method, and more, it 
would seem to an onlooker, in order to differ than for any 
other reason. The Liberals, we may add, are accused of 
stealing the Conservatives’ programme. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech at Ottawa 
on June 16th. After claiming to have remitted £23,000,000 
of taxation (it makes one long to go there!), and to have re- 
formed railways and checked the exodus to the United States, 
the Canadian Premier spoke of trade with Great Britain: 
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**The Government had reached the conclusion that, if 
the market for Canadian wheat in Great Britain was to be 
preserved, it was desirable to take measures to divert to 
Great Britain many purchases now being made in the United 
States, to increase British imports in Canada, and to create 
an economic and psychological situation in Britain more 
favourable to the importation of Canadian wheat.” 


Mr. MackenzigE Kine claimed that his budget was in a 

direct line of descent from the policy inaugurated by Laurier 
and Fielding, both Liberals, both pre- 

The Canadian ferentialists. 

Liberal atl 

Tradition “Great Britain, where there had been an 
immediate and warm response to the Budget 

from every quarter, had always treated Canada generously 

in trade.” 


The response of Bermuda to the Budget was evidence 
of the benefits that would flow from such a trade policy. 
We believe that 


“We are at last at the meeting of the ways, and that 
the acceptance or rejection of the Budget might determine 
whether the highways of the Empire were to become the 
avenues of British commerce, expanding widely over land 
and sea, or remain undistinguished from the other highways 
of the world.” (Zhe Times Report.) 


Mr. Bennett is of course obliged to oppose everything 
proposed by his rival, and this makes his position very 
difficult, for he is in favour of a Preferential Tariff, only not 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s! He has an attractive and forceful 
personality, and the gravamen of his attack on the party in 
power is that they have not maintained the flow of immi- 
grants into Canada—and that their preference policy is a 
sham. We have seen no forecast giving any estimated 
figures of the probable strength of the two parties after the 
polls, but the Conservatives have their work cut out for 
them if they hope for a substantial victory, Mr. Mackenzie 
King being very firmly entrenched and having on his side a 
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pretty quarrel on education between the Roman priests 
and the Provincial Government (Conservative) in Quebec. 
But whichever way the election goes, it is certain that 
Canada will send to England in October, when the next 
Imperial Conference meets, a man who will contribute a 
worthy share to the vital debate which will then occur. 


Durine June elections have taken place in the Cape and 
Natal provinces for the provincial Councils. The Natal 
: election made a clean sweep of all supporters 

— African of the Government, and for the first time in 

ections : : : 

its history only one party is represented on 

the Council. These elections have clearly shown the pro- 
found dissatisfaction that is felt by the electors with General 
Hertzog’s Government in these two provinces. General 
Hertzog depends for support mainly on the ignorant Boer 
population of the Transvaal and Orange Free States, but he 
also relies upon the fickle and wavering crowd of Jews, 
Poles, Germans, and other anti-English elements who are 
scattered about the Dominion. These are largely led by 
Colonel Creswell, himself an Englishmen. Besides these, 
there are a few English who, by Socialist leanings, are led 
into Colonel Creswell’s camp, or having the temperament of 
some Englishmen at home are rather against the Empire, 
men who favour these “‘ gestures’ and “‘ experiments” we 
hear so much about, and which, however various in their 
form, seem to have this common feature, that Empire ties 
are invariably weakened by them. It is not easy to say at 
this distance which of General Hertzog’s supporters have 
been detached from him, but it is probable that any English 
Socialists who may have previously supported Colonel 
Creswell and his foreign legion have now realized the danger 
run by the Union. They have seen the flag pulled down 
from all but a few towns. The symbol of Justice, it has 
followed Justice into retirement, for the judges are now 
nearly all Boers, and those English Socialists and highbrows 
who supported Hertzog are now alarmed at the effect of their 
action. This reaction on their part has been stimulated by 
the bad times South Africa is going through. In common 
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with much of the rest of the world, South Africa is suffering 
from bad seasons and bad trade; when to this you add bad 
government and indifferently administered laws—there have 
been recent glaring cases of injustice done lately by Boer 
judges and juries—you have a forcing bed for trouble. The 
elections have come opportunely to show the discontent of 
the electors and they will prevent General Hertzog when he 
comes here in September from being mistaken for a repre- 
sentative of a United Dominion. He represents only the 
Boer people—that is, half of the white population of South 
Africa plus the unstable foreign element. He cares for only 
one thing—outing the Britisher. People who do not know 
South African history may not be aware of this, but it is 
nevertheless the case. The election in the two southern 
provinces, in one of which all Government candidates dis- 
appeared, and in the other of which they were greatly reduced, 
may help to get South African politics into better shape. 


On June 5th Prince Carol of Rumania, who had formally 
renounced his right to the Crown of that country in favour 
of his son, little King Ferdinand, left Paris 
for Munich, where the following morning he 
embarked for Rumania in a French plane. It 
is said that the pilot did not know his passenger or the role 
he was to play. The Ministry in Rumania knew of the 
Prince’s intentions, and two planes were sent to meet him 
near Oradiamare, and one of them took the Prince as pas- 
senger. He went to Bucharest Aerodrome, and on from 
there to the barracks of Cotroceni, where he was warmly 
welcomed by the troops stationed there. He placed himself 
at the head of two batallions, and with bands playing and 
colours flying he went to the Royal Palace, where his brother, 
Prince Nicholas, the Regent, welcomed him. The news of 
his arrival was made known on the morning of the 7th, a 
Saturday, and flags were at once flown everywhere. He is 
popular in Rumania, where the scandalous episodes con- 
nected with his treatment of his wife are not regarded as 
they would be here. Further, his little son’s Council of 
Regency had proved a very ineffective body, and things were 
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steering for some sort of political crisis which might have 
ended in turmoil. 

It soon became evident that Prince Carol meant to 
assume the Crown, and that the child King Ferdinand 
would have to make way for his father. The Premier, Dr. 
Maniu, resigned, and some difficulties were shown in forming 
a Ministry. In the end Dr. Maniu was persuaded to resume 
office. Some further difficulties were made over the various 
technical obstacles to Prince Carol’s kingship. He had 
renounced the throne, oaths had been taken to the Regency. 
In the end these impedimenta were overcome, and he was 
proclaimed King of Rumania. His mother, Queen Marie, has 
joined him, and the only unsettled point is the position of 
his wife, Princess Helen of Greece, whom he left, soon after 
their marriage, for a former mistress. She has not been 
spoken of as Queen, and it is not certain that there will be a 
reconciliation. 

It is probable that King Carol will do better for his 
country than the feeble Regency he displaced—Rumania 
cannot afford to be weak. She has Hungary on her flank, 
and Hungary is, of all the countries carved out of the old 
Austrian Empire, the most virile and warlike. There is no 
love lost between the two nations. They are neighbours and 
know each other of old. It is only a school-teacher idea that 
nations need only know each other to love each other; the 
reverse is true in general, and it is certainly true that the 
feeling between Hungary and Rumania is very much the 
reverse of friendly. 


On June 14th the Foreign Office issued the text of a corre- 
spondence exchanged between the Chinese Foreign Office 

and Sir Miles Lampson, the British Minister 
Extra- i in China, on the subject of extraterritoriality 
peeregrilty in that country. This power of owning 

cities and running them was originally forced 
upon British merchants in China because the Chinese 
refused to have anything to do with “ Foreign Devils ’’ and 
Europeans settling to trade in that country were segregated. 
The result was that great treaty ports have been built, 
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have been well administered, and have abounded in pros- 
perity during the many times when China, unable to 
administer law or dispense justice, was in chaos. 

They were safe, and therefore rich Chinamen sought their 
protection as well as English and other merchants. They 
are much less prosperous now than they were owing to the 
price of silver, but they are still orderly and safe. The 
Chinese Government, casting an eye round a country in dis- 
solution, where civil war rages and famine abounds, has a not 
unnatural desire to take over these centres of prosperity ; if 
only to loot, they would be very well worth while. Dr. Wang 
therefore wrote, on September 6, 1929, to Sir Miles Lampson, 
to point out the friendly relations existing between China 
and Great Britain, and he went on to regret the antiquated 
systems, 


“including the treaty port system, which, instead of 
serving any useful purposes, only tend to hamper the 
development of the material interests of Chinese and 
foreigners alike. The Chinese Government is as willing to 
accord to all foreigners the same rights as are usually enjoyed 
by foreign nationals in any other country, as it is desirous 
of making them accept the same duties and obligations as 
are usually accepted by foreign nationals in any other 
country. And the paramount duty of the foreigner in any 
country, in the opinion of the Chinese Government, is to 
respect and obey its laws, and to submit to the jurisdiction 
of its tribunals.” 


China is humiliated and friendly relations are undermined, 
complications and conflicts arise. 


“* Such conflicts and complications could be easily avoided 
were there none of those special privileges.” 


No doubt this is so, for it would be impossible for the 
merchant communities to remain in China should they cease 
to be able to protect their lives and property. 

The Chinese Government, therefore, in flowing language, 
begs that the British Government will ‘‘ enter into immediate 
discussion with the authorized representative of the Chinese 
Government for making the necessary arrangements whereby 
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extraterritoriality will be abolished to the mutual satisfaction 
of both Governments.” 


Sm Mixes Lampson’s reply, dated Peking, November Ist, 

seemed to indicate that he was rather doubtful about the 

mT satisfactions of this plan being so very mutual, 

Le ata and he pointed out that no answer to the 

point he raised in his letter of August 10, 1929, 

had been received. This point was briefly the question of 
** practical proposals to act as a basis of negotiation.” 


“His Majesty’s Government have not yet received any 
indication of the nature of the arrangements which the 
Chinese Government consider should be made as intimated 
in the last paragraph of your Note. The views of the 
Chinese Government on the subject are, however, a matter 
of vital concern to the Powers who are to take part in the 
proposed negotiations.” 


The British Government are willing to “‘ study proposals ”’ 
if the Chinese Government will make them. 

It is hoped that the proposals, if they are ever made, 
will be submitted to the British inhabitants of the treaty 
ports, as without the safeguard of extraterritoriality there 
would have been no British trade and no great and flourishing 
ports in China. The men who live in these fine cities, which 
owe everything to British enterprise and administration, 
should be consulted as to their fate. 


LorD STRICKLAND, the Prime Minister of Malta, has rendered 
conspicuous service to the British Empire—which is equally 
Malta appreciated at home and overseas—by the 
gallant and steadfast stand he has made 
against clerical pretensions and encroachments. This is no 
quarrel between England and Italy, or between Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism. Lord Strickland belongs to an old 
Roman Catholic family, and is a devout and practising 
Catholic, as is admitted by his rabid assailants. But he is 
likewise a staunch and loyal Briton, and while taking his 
religion from Rome, he is not prepared to take his political 
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orders from the Vatican, and refuses to allow certain obscu- 
rantist ecclesiastics in Malta to dictate the policy of his 
government. In their indignation at being thwarted by a 
correligionist these wild men have declared war on the 
Maltese Premier and all his works, and have endeavoured to 
coerce the electorate to eject the Strickland Cabinet at an 
impending General Election by announcing that it would 
be “‘ a mortal sin ’ for any Catholic to support it at the polls. 
The Governor of Malta, realizing the chaos that might be 
caused by such intimidation, postponed the election, and it 
may become necessary to suspend the Constitution. Lord 
Strickland came to London in the middle of June to confer 
with the Home Government, which has published a White 
Paper reciting our negotiations with the Vatican on the 
Maltese crisis, in which, contrary to its wont, Downing 
Street adopted a firm attitude, repudiating foreign interfer- 
ence in a British colony. To this the Vatican has replied 
by a fulmination against Lord Strickland, with the obvious 
intention of making his position untenable by persuading 
the British Government that he is ‘‘ an impossible person ” 
and the sole obstacle to peace in the island. British States- 
manship is usually so invertebrate that hostile pressure is 
always dangerous to British interests, of which the Maltese 
Prime Minister is the champion, on this issue, but to throw 
him over would be so unpopular with the British public that 
we are justified in hoping that he will be sustained. 


THE plight of our West Indian Colonies owing to the policy 
of the Government in regard to sugar is very serious. The 
; position is mortal for the West Indians, and 
a. likely to be very serious in its effects upon 
the whole Empire. Cane sugar has been an 

industry in the West Indies for over two hundred years, and 
has in the past brought great wealth to English people, for 
not only has the money earned come to the Mother country, 
but the Colonies have spent huge sums in machinery ordered 
here. During the prevalence of the Free Trade craze they 
had to look to the United States for a market, while we 
built up the German Navy by buying beet sugar from our 
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potential enemies. During the War this naturally stopped, 
and something like the old relations were restored between 
Great Britain and one of her oldest dependencies—at the 
end of the war a preference was granted to the West Indies 
on sugar of £3 15s. a ton, Canada following suit. 

The Socialist Government, composed ot men who have 
no aversion to helping hostile or neutral foreigners to arm 
against us or anybody, and who are anxious to remove all 
Imperial preferences, have announced, Mr. Snowden, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, being the spokesman, that the 
preference on sugar is to cease. The United States have 
raised a high Tariff Wall in order to protect their own sugar 
growers, thus shutting out the British Colonial sugar. This 
move is not only economic. The United States have cast 
covetous eyes on these rich islands. The Naval Treaty is 
designed to emasculate British cruisers in such a manner that 
the West Indies can no longer be defended. The American 
calculation is that ruined, defenceless, the West Indies will 
thankfully fall into the lap of any rescuer. 


THE Commission appointed by the British Government last 
year, with Lord Olivier at its head, reported in favour of 
i immediate action, if complete and hopeless 
oe ruin is not to ensue. Jamaica and Trinidad 
have granted loan facilities to exporters, but 

the poorer islands can do nothing. 

Mr. Huggins, president of the Associated West Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, writing to The Times on June 5th, 
called attention to these facts and to the great advantages 
Great Britain derives from the West Indies. 


“The West Indian Colonies are granting a 50 per cent. 
preference to Great Britain and Canada, and in this way have 
diverted nearly all the trade from the United States to our 
own people. Is it asking too much for this country to do its 
duty to us before it is too late? Most of these Colonies are 
Crown Colonies, which are governed directly by Great Britain, 
through the Colonial Office, and have nowhere else to seek 
assistance. Is this country. going to allow such wretched 
conditions to continue, and at the same time face the fact 
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that side by side with our unfortunate British Colonies are 
those of France and the United States prospering in an 
extraordinary way? Are we to concede that these countries 
can teach us how to govern and protect Colonies ? 

“‘T cannot believe that this country is going to ignore all 
the advances made by her Dominions and Colonies tor better 
and more intimate trade within this Empire of ours, and that 
the people of this country will refuse to pay an extra 3d. a lb. 
for sugar and keep the Empire industry alive—meaning, as 
it does, that they purchase machinery and supplies from this 
country—but would prefer to continue buying the surplus 


' sugar of Cuba, Czechoslovakia, and other foreign countries 


which give us no trade in return.” 


It is with a sense of shame that one realizes how far 
behind those of other countries are our statesmen in Great 
Britain, and it is some comfort to know that those in Canada 
have more vision. 


THE Empire Press Conference assembled for the first time, 
informally, on June Ist, when they met at a delightful 
evening party, given by Major the Hon. J. 
The | Astor and Lady Violet Astor. From that 
a vada moment until the end of June they have had 
incessant engagements and they have seen 
a great many very interesting things, places, and people. 
They have held nine sittings. The first ten days were spent 
in London in a round of social pleasure, which created a sort 
of season in this year of dead entertaining. Lady Ellesmere’s 
reception was perhaps the event of this week that pleased 
the delegates the most, for there are no houses like Bridge- 
water House in any Dominion, and the overseas delegates 
and their wives are amazed at the folly of a Nation, which 
owns such priceless treasures as may be seen in Bridgewater 
House—one of the few survivors among the great London 
houses—and has nothing better to do with them than to 
destroy the buildings and send the contents to America! 
A tour to the Midlands included week-end visits to the 
Dukeries. The Duke and Duchess of Portland entertained a 
large party and there were many other hosts. 
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A short trip to Scotland, visits to Oxford and Eton, 
were among the later enjoyments, and a reception at Bucking- 
ham Palace on June 24th, which was felt to be a very great 
honour by the delegates, brought the entertaining to a close. 
As we go to press, the delegates are at Portsmouth, where 
they will see a Naval demonstration. 


Att the arrangements have worked smoothly, the organiza- 
tion has been perfect. There has been no hitch anywhere. 
: London seemed for days to be full of fine 
es ool cars, marked E.P.U., which contained dele- 
gates and their wives going out to lunch, going 
out to dinner, paying private morning or afternoon calls. 
It is an open secret that the organizer of the whole affair is 
Major Hon. J. Astor, M.P., who has put his back into a 
piece of work which is of inestimable value. This meeting of 
the Empire Press, coming at this time, is beyond price, for 
the private talks and the private hospitality have made these 
citizens of the great Dominions understand us as nothing 
else would have done. That one month of entertainment 
should be so admirably planned as to pass without any hitch 
shows that we have in our midst, concealed behind a smoke 
screen of silence and modesty, a man of most remarkable 
gifts. After this experience of what Major Astor can do, 
we suggest that the Conservative Party might do well to 
ask him to take over the Central Office and see what he 
could do with that, when Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s tempor- 
ary occupation of the chairmanship is over. 


Miss Amy JOHNSON’S wonderful flight to Australia filled the 
minds of the public during a large part of May. She arrived 
; at the end of that month—on the 24th, 
a Johnson Empire Day. Her reception in Australia may 
in Australia ; : . 
be imagined. She has been given a welcome 
that no one before—other than a popular monarch, vic- 
torious soldier, or famous dictator—has ever had any- 
where in modern times. Crowds greeted her on landing 
at Port Darwin, isolated though this is from all centres of 
population ; but when she reached Brisbane, the capital of 
Queensland, the excitement reached its height, a height 
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which it seemed impossible to sustain—and yet sustained 
it has been during the whole of Miss Johnson’s triumphal 
tour round the Dominion, which is also a Continent. 

The young girl herself seems to have gone to meet the 
Australian welcome with a heart as open as those she met. 
Her broadcast speech from Brisbane showed her own feelings 
to be as simple as those of a child dancing for joy in the 
sunlight of her new-found country. It is an impressive 
thing to go right across the world, even in ordinary travel, 
and to find a great English people on the other side. This 
impression was intensified for Miss Johnson by her rapid 
journey, the great dangers she underwent, the strange and 
alien races she caught a glimpse of in the tropic countries 
she passed over in her three weeks of unparalleled adventure. 
Then, with the tremendous sense of successful accomplish- 
ment, this fair girl, worn with fatigue and blistered by sun 
and air, suddenly found herself at home. When she gave 
the message to England, sent by wireless on May 29th, 
only a part of what she said came through, but what reached 
the listeners here was the natural and beautiful expression 
of the speaker’s delight. She gave a few words of heartfelt 
praise and thanks for her welcome, and said her crossing of 
the Timor Sea had not been as bad as people said, but she 
added: 

‘When I saw the shores of Australia I shouted for joy. 
The moment I landed I heard people speaking my own 
language, with ideas the same as my own, and they met me 
with love and friendship in their hearts.” 


What a fine representative for us to have in Australia, this 
young girl is! She is all fire and courage for the task and 
all natural feeling for the welcome that greets the successful 
performer. From Brisbane she flew, as a passenger by the 
National Airways Service, to Sydney, where she was greeted 
by seventy-five thousand people. The plane in which she 
travelled was escorted by twenty-two machines, which had 
flown to meet her. Miss Johnson was officially welcomed, and 
made a brief little speech, saying: ‘‘ I thank you all. I love 
Australia,” and adding that she was going to enjoy herself 
in Sydney. Her welcome in Melbourne was on the same 
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royal scale, and as we go to press she is winning golden 
opinions everywhere. 


On June 13th by a tragic accident, of which the cause can 
only be conjectured, Sir Henry Segrave, holder of the world’s 
record for motor speed, won at Daytona 
Beach in 1929, was killed in the act of beating 
the record for motor-boat speed. 

The trials of the boat had been hampered by various 
contretemps—a propeller had broken, and there had been 
other accidents, but on June 13th all was set fair for the 
attempt to surpass all previous speeds on Lake Windermere. 
Sir Henry had actually accomplished this when his boat, 
Miss England, overturned. Sir Henry Segrave was rescued 
alive, but terribly injured, and one of his mechanics, Mr. 
Halliwell was drowned. 

The tragedy was heightened by the presence of Lady 
Segrave, who saw the accident from the bank. The mourn- 
ing for this gallant and modest hero has been universal. He 
is the first and greatest of the band of brave men who, in 
advancing the cause of science and in proving the merits of 
English machinery, have sacrificed lives which can ill be 
spared. The sorrow at his loss was universal. In a fine 
tribute to Sir Henry Segrave The Times of June 14th ended 
on this note: 


Sir Henry 
Segrave 


“Tt has yet to be shown that humanity is any the better 
for the speed in movement which the experiments and the 
achievements of a Segrave put within its reach. But, if 
speed is nothing, the spirit that urged Segrave to speed is a 
great and noble thing. It is the spirit of adventure, of 
courage, of honourable emulation, which, however useless its 
objects may be, is in itself a higher thing than that which 
would suffer human life to drag listlessly on in grooves of 
habit and of indifference. By his courage, his determination, 
his vitality, his devotion to an end, Sir Henry Segrave set an 
example to all. A man of genius in his own field, he must 
be counted among those who have deserved well of their 
kind, and his name will be remembered in honour.”’ 
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ENGLAND won the first Test Match at the Trent Bridge 
ground, Nottingham, on June 17th, by the adequate margin 
of 93 runs, after four days of diversified and 
exciting cricket, which kept a great public 
on tenter-hooks to the very end. There was 
not very much in it, and it is already apparent that many 
experts have underrated the youthful and inexperienced 
Australian team who are battling so valiantly for the Ashes, 
and who gave our cracks many an uncomfortable quarter of 
an hour. The merits of Australian batting were generally 
recognized, but they were supposed to be weak in bowling, 
and when the English captain (A. P. F. Chapman) won the 
toss, as usual, and sent in Hobbs and Sutcliffe on a perfect 
wicket, we prepared ourselves for a riot of runs, which, 
however, was not forthcoming. This famous pair only made 
53 before Sutcliffe was caught—a coniretemps that was fol- 
lowed by a series of disasters, Grimmett, the great Australian 
bowler, securing the wickets of Hammond (8), Woolley (0), 
and Hendren (5), four of England’s best bats being out for 
71, a figure that suggested a very poor total. Fortunately 
the captain rose to the occasion with a dashing innings of 
52, and with the incomparable Hobbs raised the score to 
153. The latter played an invaluable innings of 78, and 
with the timely aid of our last wickets we ultimately amassed 
270, to which the debutant in Test Cricket, R. W. V. Robins, 
contributed 50 not out. The game was very open, but that 
night it rained heavily at Nottingham, and the Australians 
went in on a damaged pitch. They made an even more 
disastrous start than England, 5 of their best wickets being 
down for 61, thanks mainly to Tate’s superlative bowling. 
They could not retrieve the situation, though Messrs. Kippax 
and Richardson made a fine effort to do so with a notable 
innings of 64 not out and 37 respectively—the Australian 
total being only 144, i.e. 126 behind England’s. Robins 
bowled admirably. The opening of our second innings was 
most auspicious, as Hobbs and Sutcliffe for the tenth time 
made over 100 runs for the first wicket (125), at which point 
the latter, being thoroughly well set, ‘“‘ retired hurt” with a 
badly damaged thumb, a prelude to misfortune, as once 
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more Hammond and Woolley failed, and three wickets were 
down for 147. Happily Hendren did not fail this time, playing 
a priceless innings of 72 and helping Hobbs to put on 60 runs 
for the fourth wicket, when the evergreen veteran was 
stumped after once again saving his side. Chapman con- 
tributed a useful 29, and Tate 24, the England innings closing 
at 302, leaving the Australians to make 429 to win, which, 
as experts pointed out, ‘‘ has never been done ”’ in the fourth 
innings of a Test Match. They opened badly, as for the 
second time the run-getting Australian captain (Mr. Woodfull) 
was caught by Chapman at 12. But Messrs. Ponsford and 
Bradman played out time on this third day, and when the 
final stage opened on June 17th the visitors were 368 runs 
behind with sufficient time to make them in, and so long as 
Mr. D. G. Bradman was at the wicket it was by no means 
certain that England would win. He played a magnificent 
innings of 131, and was admirably seconded by “‘the baby” 
of his side, Mr. G. McCabe, who made 49 before being out to 
an historic catch by the substitute, a Notts groundsman, 
Copley, who fielded for Larwood, who unluckily for England 
was too ill to play. Mr. Richardson again batted effectively, 
and the Australian total was 335, Tate, Tyldesley, and Robins 
each getting 3 wickets. It was from every point of view a 
great and enjoyable match. We shall have our work cut out 
to retain “the Ashes,” but with any luck we ought to do it. 
The second Test Match is being played as these pages appear. 


WuiLE Englishmen were upholding English cricket against 
the Australians Englishwomen were contesting the Wightman 
" Cup against the Americans in a series of 
noe matches that were as exciting to Wimbledon 
as the drama at Nottingham. We were 

especially anxious to win this year, as the Americans were 
‘one up ” (4 to 3) on seven encounters, but we realized that 
it would be touch and go as our opponents had sent over a 
formidable team, headed by Mrs. F. 8. Moody (Miss Helen 
Wills), the lady champion of France and the United States 
—to say nothing of England. She was assisted by Miss 
Helen Jacobs, Miss E. Cross, and Miss Sarah Palfrey—a 
most promising junior. Our side was strongly reinforced by 
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the return of Mrs. L. A. Godfree to Doubles Play—though 
she is not yet able to play in competitive singles—and con- 
sisted, besides the ex lady champion, of Mrs. Holcroft- 
Watson, Miss Joan Fry, Miss P. E. Mudford—a new-comer 
to the Centre Court of match-winning capacity—and Miss 
E. H. Harvey. No one expected Mrs. Moody to lose either 
of her singles, or even a set, but we had good prospects in the 
Doubles, and provided Mrs. Watson, our first string, could 
repeat her last year’s successes over Miss Jacobs, and our 
third string, Miss Mudford, defeated her opposite number, the 
Wightman Cup would remain in this country. Mrs. Watson 
did all that was expected of her and more, because she not 
only beat Miss Jacobs on the first day, but on the second 
gave Mrs. Moody a very good run for her money by capturing 
the first five games of their first set. Miss Mudford likewise 
played her part by beating Miss Palfrey and making the 
score ‘‘three all.” Everything therefore turned on the 
seventh and final match, in which Mrs. Godfree and Mrs. 
Watson played Mrs. Moody and Miss Jacobs. This was a 
thriller,’ won on the post, the English ladies combining 
rather better than their opponents—Mrs. Watson’s dipping 
drives being well supported by Mrs. Godfree’s splendid 
volleying. We append the full score: 

SincLES.—Mrs. Holcroft-Watson (Britain) bt Miss H. 
Jacobs, 2—6, 6—2, 6—4; lost to Mrs. Wills-Moody, 5—7, 
1—6. Miss J. Fry (Britain) lost to Mrs. Wills-Moody, 1—6, 
1—6; lost to Miss Jacobs, 0—6, 3—6. Miss P. E. Mudford 
(Britain) bt Miss S. Palfrey, 6—0, 6—2. 

Dovus.ires.—Miss E. H. Harvey and Miss Fry (Britain) bt 
Miss E. Cross and Miss 8. Palfrey, 2—6, 6—2, 6—4. Mrs. 
L. A. Godfree and Mrs. Holcroft-Watson (Britain) bt Mrs. 
Wills-Moody and Miss Jacobs, 7—5, 1—6, 6—4. 


THE Wimbledon Lawn Tennis Championships will be 
approaching the decisive stage when these pages appear. 

. The challenge from abroad would appear 
Wimbledon to be more rormidable than ever, rire 
20 countries have sent their foremost players, and once 
more the British public may have to resign themselves 
to the rdle of spectators of the final rounds, contested 
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among the invaders. We should certainly be very lucky to 
win either of the Single Championships, which are earmarked 
by most experts for France or U.S.A. Among the “ seeded ” 
or selected eight in the Men’s Championship only one English- 
man figures, viz. Mr. H. W. Austin, who is rightly regarded 
as our best player, though there is always a doubt as to 
whether he can “stay the course,” the other seven being 
Mr. H. Cochet, the Champion; Mr. W. T. Tilden and M. J. 
Borotra, ex-champions; Messrs. J. H. Doeg and G. M. Lott, 
of U.S.A.; H. L. de Morpurgo, of Italy; and Mr. E. F. Moon, 
the Australian Champion. Among the ladies two of ours are 
** seeded,”’ viz. Mrs. Holcroft- Watson and Miss P. E. Mudford, 
who has sprung into the front rank this year; the other six 
being Mrs. Moody, Miss H. Jacobs, Sefiorita de Alvarez, 
Mme. Mathieu, of France; Fraulein C. Aussem, of Germany; 
and Miss Ryan. The seeding system has enhanced the 
interest of Wimbledon, as the struggle between the chosen 
ones and the others is particularly keen, and critics of the 
judgment of the powers-that-be especially enjoy the downfall 
of the selected of whom several are usually shed before 
reaching their appointed goal in the semi-finals. The 
Doubles are more open than the Singles, and in all three 
events, Men’s Doubles, Mixed Doubles, and Women’s 
Doubles, England has entered pairs that should give a good 
account of themselves. It must be admitted, however, that 
our Lawn Tennis has not made the anticipated progress this 
year. We were badly beaten (4 matches to 1) in the Davis 
Cup Competition by the Australians at Eastbourne early 
this month after narrowly escaping defeat at the hands of 
Germany at Queen’s Club. After knocking out England 
the Australians were themselves knocked out in the next 
round at Milan by Italy, Signor Morpurgo carrying too many 
guns for them in the Singles, although Mr. Crawford and 
Mr. Hopman are exceptionally fine players. 


Tue Acting Editor is happy to announce that a few of the 

foregoing Episodes are by Mr. Maxse. His 
Mr, 1. J, Mame readers may like to identify them as they 
did once before. 
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IMPERIAL ASPECTS OF THE LAMBETH 
CONFERENCE 


THE conference of English-speaking bishops which starts 
its session on July 5th is an event of more than ecclesiastical 
importance. It has a significance for all who cherish the 
ideals of the British Empire and desire the increase of the 
definitely English type of culture. 

The numbers concerned are arresting. Invitations have 
been sent out to more than 370 bishops, and a very large 
majority of those invited will be present. Something of 
what this means will be grasped when it is remembered 
that in 1867, when the first Lambeth Conference was held, 
the total number of the bishops of the Anglican Communion 
was 144. The fact that in 63 years the chief officers of the 
Church have a great deal more than doubled in numbers is 
a sign that its influence has spread much more widely over 
the earth’s surface. Not all the increase, of course, has 
been within the British Empire. The Anglican Communion 
spreads wider, and many of the new bishoprics have been 
established in the United States, in Japan, and in China. 
But whether within or without the Empire, the nucleus of 
a new diocese is always to be found in an English-speaking 
group, and generally amongst actual subjects of King 
George. The circumstances that gave birth to the Lam- 
beth Conference have an Imperial interest. The first 
suggestion of such a gathering did not come from the Home 
Church; it was in Canada that the proposal was first 
made. At a Provincial Synod of the Anglican Church in 
Canada, held on September 20, 1865, it was unanimously 
agreed that the Archbishop of Canterbury and the convoca- 
tion of his province should be approached with a motion 
urging that means should be discovered ‘‘ by which the 
members of our Anglican Communion in all quarters of the 
world should have a share in the deliberations for her 
welfare, and be permitted to have a representation in one 
General Council of her members gathered from every land.” 
Not less interesting is the fact that the motive behind this 
resolution was concern for the future of the Church in another 
part of the Dominions—South Africa. _ A violent controversy 
had broken out in that province owing to the published views 
and opinions of Dr. Colenso, Bishop of Natal, which seemed 
to threaten the unity of the Church. Among the most 
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ardent of the supporters of the new idea was the Bishop 
of New Zealand, Dr. George Augustus Selwyn. The 
authorities at home were by no means enthusiastic in their 
reception of the proposal. Imperial Conferences were a 
strange notion. Many of the bishops betrayed that insular 
lack of imagination which has so constantly afflicted home- 
keeping Britons where the Empire is concerned. Such 
important bishops as the Archbishop of York (Dr. Thom- 
son), the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Charles Barry), the Bishop 
of Ripon (Dr. Bickersteth), the Bishop of Peterborough 
(Dr. Francis Jeune), and Dr. James Price Lee of Manchester, 
definitely refused to have anything to do with it. But 
Dr. Longley, the Archbishop of Canterbury, though cautious, 
acted with vision and determination, and he was supported 
by Dr. Tait of London, Dr. Sumner of Winchester, and 
Dr. Samuel Wilberforce of Oxford. 

But though only half the bishops invited to the first 
Lambeth Conference accepted, the proceedings justified the 
experiment. When after ten years the suggestion was 
repeated—once more by Canada—the general feeling in 
regard to the Conference was very different. It was warmly 
supported by Dr. Selwyn, by now Bishop of Lichfield, and 
much the most travelled member of the episcopate. A 
formal request that the Conference should be again held 
was signed by no less than 42 bishops of the American 
Church. In the end 100 bishops were present. Thus the 
Conference was firmly established. No doubt it often 
came in for a good deal of criticism. W. S. Gilbert found 
a meet subject for his wit in a ‘‘ Synod Pan-Anglican,” 
when bishops were three a penny. But his satire was 
evidence that he was dealing with an established institution. 

One of the main motives that had called the Conference 
into being was the desire for unity. This, as has been seen, 
weighed heavily with those who proposed the idea. ‘“‘ The 
best mode of maintaining union among the various Churches 
of the Anglican Communion” occupied a first place on 
subsequent agenda papers. It has been an important 
principle ever since. The Conference has always avoided 
dogmatic decisions; it has been steadily anxious to show 
that 1t did not want to rewrite the creeds or to compose 
fresh ones. Comparatively early a basis for unity with the 
Anglican Communion—the famous Lambeth Quadrilateral 
—was evolved, which has shown great stability, and provided 
increasing opportunities for approaches to other Christian 
bodies. But the most important work of the Conference 
has not lain in its formal pronouncements or its purely 
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ecclesiastical activities. Friendly intercourse between 
bishops gathered from every part of the Empire—renewed 
every ten years—has been an asset of immense value. 
In earlier days most Colonial bishops were men who had 
gone out from these islands. With the lapse of years, 
however, there has been a notable tendency in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand to choose as bishops men who 
were Colonial born and bred, and this has been a great 
strength to the local churches. But it is perhaps these men 
for whom the Lambeth Conference means the most. They 
have a strong veneration for the Mother Country. Many 
of the first elements in their own traditions are closely 
intertwined with England. The Conference calls them home, 
and it brings them to contact with places most deeply 
rooted in English history and with persons whose office is a 
part of English civilization. 

The Imperial aspect of the Lambeth Conference can 
only be properly estimated by those who appreciate the 
place that the Church of England has played in the develop- 
ment of the national life. This influence has been of two 
kinds, which may conveniently, though somewhat inexactly, 
be described as religious and secular. The one shades into 
the other by imperceptible gradations. In order to appre- 
ciate this influence it is not necessary to belittle or despise 
the contributions made by the Free Churches or the Roman 
Catholics. But the fact is inescapable that the Anglican 
type of religion has played a large part in the training of 
those classes of society that have made the Empire what it 
is, the soldiers, the governors, and the civil servants. It 
has been the religion of the public schools. Many would, 
doubtless, maintain that the ethos of the public schools has 
reacted on the teaching of the Anglican Church, and made 
that what it is. Some would go so far as to say that it had 
devitalized the proper teaching of the Church. It may be 
that there is some small modicum of truth in the conten- 
tion. And yet, if the matter be viewed objectively, must 


‘it not be admitted that the Prayer Book—to put it shortly— 


has lain behind the whole outlook and largely shaped it? 
In particular, the Church Catechism, with its marvellous 
combination of reverence, reticence, and reasonableness, 
and its emphasis on honourable conduct, has informed the 
temper that is most characteristic of those who have built 
up the great administrative services. It is in the close 
association of the Anglican tradition with higher education 
that the contribution of the Church of England to the 
national life on what may be called the secular side becomes 
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most manifest. In more than one of the Dominions the 
schools that give the best education, and that of the most 
typically English kind, have been Anglican schools, schools 
deliberately modelled on the example of the public schools. 
The name of Wanganui in New Zealand instantly occurs 
to the mind. Some years ago an Archbishop of Toronto 
drew attention to the fact that he had a school in connection 
with his cathedral which was also conducted as a public 
school, capable ot receiving 100 boys. ‘“‘In Ontario,” he 
said, “cricket was simply kept alive in these schools, and 
by churchmen.” It may seem a small point. But it is 
not so trivial as it seems; it is symbolic of much. 

When attention is turned to South Africa an even more 
striking state of things is revealed. Practically all the 
schools outside Natal and Johannesburg, where there is 
education that is really education, an education that is liberal 
and free from the inculcation of race-hatred, are in the 
hands of the Anglican Church. St. Andrew’s, Grahams- 
town, is a typical example of a first-rate upper-class school. 
The name of Mother Cecile, whose main work was training 
another class altogether, will long be an honoured name 
in the Cape Province of the Union of South Africa. It is a 
reminder that the Community of the Resurrection, the 
head house of which is at Grahamstown, has done, and is 
doing, a unique work for the higher education of girls on a 
basis the churchmanship of which none would dispute, a 
basis that is at the same time thoroughly British. The 
Anglican Church in the Dominions is by no means the 
largest of the Christian Communions. In Canada the Roman 
Catholics are very powerful in certain districts; while 
Presbyterians and Methodists, now united in one Church, 
are doing a great work. But there is a special element that 
the Anglican Church provides, wherever it is planted. It 
stands for an historical view of things by its nature and 
constitution. Its episcopal system is a guarantee of tradi- 
tion, and this tradition is further guarded by the enshrine- 
ment of its worship in a liturgy that has its roots in the 
past. Roman Catholics, of course, share these factors. 
But though they are usually excellent citizens, the fact 
remains that their centre is at Rome.. And Rome claims 
a superiority of government over all secular states and 
governments. The doctrine of the “Syllabus ”’ is still the 
official teaching of Rome. ‘“ Kings and princes are not 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Church; and in the 
decision of questions of jurisdiction they are not superior 
to the Church.” The Vatican Council in 1870 had as its 
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purpose to make clear that the Pope is the Church. Recent 
events in Malta have demonstrated the vitality of the doc- 
trine of the “‘Syllabus” and of the Vatican Council. Thus 
Roman Catholic teaching must inevitably create a state 
of mind, when it is seriously and thoroughly accepted, 
which tends to a conflict of loyalties, a conflict not merely 
in the religious sphere, but one that reaches into the realm 
of government and civil jurisdiction. The Anglican Church, 
on the other hand, while by its system it maintains the 
spiritual independence of conscience in the realm of faith 
and worship, yet is able to fit into a truly national life. 
In none of the Dominions is the Anglican Church established. 
But this fact does not seem to hinder it from playing much 
the same part in the general complex of ideals and action 
that it does at home. It is free to order its specifically 
religious affairs; but it still acts as a steadying, moderating, 
liberating influence. And this would seem to be due to 
inherent qualities that make it congenial to the English 
tradition. Wherever it exists it looks to England as its 
earthly centre. There is nowhere a desire to erect the 
Archbishop of Canterbury into a spiritual autocrat; nor is 
there forgetfulness of the larger Christendom. But there is a 
keen realization of the streams of influence and power that 
have poured down the ranges of English history. 

No sketch of the value of the Anglican tradition to 
English-speaking culture, however slight, would be complete 
which did not refer to the work of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America. The vast congeries of people of multi- 
farious origin that makes up the United States is evolving 
a culture and a civilization of its own. Numerically the 
Protestant Episcopal Church comes behind the Roman 
Catholics and some Protestant Churches. But all observers 
are agreed that its four and a half million adherents exercise 
an influence out of all proportion to their numbers, because 
they are drawn for the most part from circles that play a 
great part in the guiding of national opinion. There are 
some 80 bishops of the Church. They have always been 
well represented at the Lambeth Conference. Fifty were 
present in 1920, that is to say one-fifth of the whole number. 
It would be insulting to suggest that they were anything 
but good Americans. In many ways their outlook is indi- 
vidual. They often supply an element of freshness to 
debate. But it would also be unfair not to recognize their 
love for England and their admiration of the best English 
traditions. It would be blind not to recognize that the 
American bishops and the community that they lead are 
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a wholesome and pervasive power for maintaining mutual 
understanding and the preservation of common ideals on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

If the quiet, undemonstrative, imponderable, yet strong 
and far-reaching influence of the Anglican Communion 
throughout the Empire be of the character here described, 
what must the gatherings at Lambeth mean for those who 
come from the four corners of the earth to this ancient 
episcopal palace for six weeks of intercourse and conference ? 
The situation itself is arresting. The building has been the 
residence of Archbishops of Canterbury for 600 years. 
Lollard’s Tower, Morton’s Tower, Cranmer’s Tower, Juxon’s 
Hall—these names of different parts of the building (only 
completed in its present form under Archbishop Howley) 
spell out its history. It is a house that the work of Lord 
Davidson has made even more historic; never has it been 
so much a centre of world-wide ecclesiastical activity as it 
is to-day. Across the river is Westminster, the symbol of 
England’s Monarchy and the growth of its free institutions, 
copied in every dominion. But it is not only to Lambeth 
that the bishops come. They visit the great Cathedrals of 
England and the ancient Universities. In both they find 
a new life pulsing, but one that derives with glad acknow- 
ledgment from a rich and storied past. 

Enriched by these associations, they carry back with them 
a renewed thankfulness that their religion has passed to 
them through the medium of this island’s traditions, and 
convinced that in that fact they find no hindrance, but 
rather a help to the full development of its universal scope. 


A. 8. Duncan-JONES 
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AMERICA AND JAPAN? 


I 


BROADLY speaking, the Naval Conference of London was 
a culmination of Anglo-American rivalry. Naturally the 
main object of the treaty issuing therefrom is to stop com- 
petitive building by establishing naval “ parity ’’ between 
the two Atlantic Powers. That this object has been 
attained as far as competitive building is concerned few 
will deny, but whether it has established, or will eventually 
establish, parity is a question which is still being debated 
both at Washington and at London. To the American 
naval mind the London agreement still concedes to 
Britannia the “rule of the waves”’ by allowing her Navy a 
certain degree of superiority in the guise of parity. To most 
of the Sea Lords of the British Admiralty, perhaps quite 
the reverse must appear to be the case. No one listening to 
the testimonies of American admirals before the Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and on Naval Affairs 
can repress the feeling that the naval end of the American 
Government never took the Kellogg Pact seriously, but 
believed, and still believes, the broadside the best and only 
preserver of peace. 

In this rather unhappy picture Japan, too, figures, 
though in a minor way, for she happens to be the third 
largest sea Power. Unfortunate as this seems, she may 
well be thankful that she has kept her fighting fleet too 
small to make herself the butt of the ire of the American 
Navy. Navally, Japan is content with a position much 
“inferior ’’ to America, looking upon her fleet as an instru- 
ment of defence whose function is to protect her chain of 
numerous small islands and to safeguard, in her own and 
neighbouring waters, the routes of her essential supplies, 
without which she cannot hope to exist as a modern nation 
and may even be doomed to extinction. Even before the 
London Conference this defensive character of the Japanese 
Navy had been fully recognized by unbiased critics, as 
witness the following comment by Mr. Hector C. Bywater, 
in his Navies and Nations: 


‘‘ From whatever angle Japanese naval policy is sur- 
veyed, the dominating influence of the base factor is 
always obvious. Equally manifest is the defensive charac- 
ter of that policy. Leaving aside the ex-German islands 
(Pelew, Mariana, Caroline, and Marshall groups), the use of 
which for naval or military purposes is prohibited by the 
terms of the mandate, Japan is found to possess no naval 
stations outside her own waters, since Formosa may 
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reasonably be included in this zone. Moreover, the only 
occasion on which she has conducted naval operations at 
any great distance from her shores was during the Great 
War, when, at the invitation of her Allies, she sent ships 
to join in the hunt for Von Spee and also to perform escort 
duty in the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean. Her 
naval history was made in the Yellow Sea and the Sea of 
Japan, which, together with the line of the Pacific from 
Saghalien to Formosa, still constitute her maritime frontiers. 

** Another circumstance to be noted is that Japan is 
the only one of the great Sea Powers which maintains no 
naval force in distant waters. With the exception of a 
gunboat flotilla on the Yangtse, not a single ship is com- 
missioned for foreign service. The only Japanese men- 
of-war ever seen abroad are the old armoured cruisers which 
serve as training ships. Japan’s naval power is thus 
regional and highly concentrated. It is formidable in the 
Western Pacific, but nowhere else. No doubt the large 
cruisers and the ocean-going submarines now being built 
would be capable of offensive operations in areas remote 
from Japan, but only in the capacity of raiders. Under 
existing conditions the Japanese Navy as a whole is virtu- 
ally tied to its own corner of the Pacific.” 

When Mr. Bywater made the above observations he 
knew, of course, that Japan’s cruiser strength was about 
7 as compared with America’s 10. Yet he was convinced 
that the Japanese Navy was so entirely defensive in 
character that it could never launch anything like an effec- 
tive attack against Hawaii or Alaska, let alone the Pacific 
coast of the United States. Such sporadic forays as might 
be staged by fugitive and unorganized Japanese submarines 
or cruisers certainly would have no effect upon the decision 
of fortune should war between America and Japan, unthink- 
able as it is, occur. Japanese strategists, no less than 
Japanese statesmen, are fully aware of the futility and 
foolhardiness of any attempt at aggressive war against 
any Power, most of all the United States. 

Such was the status of the Japanese Navy after the 
Washington Conference of 1921 had fixed its capital ship 
strength at 6 as compared with America’s and Britain’s 10. 
The London Conference, by applying the same ratio to 
8-inch-gun cruisers has still enhanced the defensive nature 
of the Japanese Navy. True, it conceded to Japan parity 
in submarines and 7 in light cruisers and destroyers as 
compared with America’s 10, but inasmuch as these are 
not offensive weapons in the sense that the capital ship 
and 8-inch-gun cruiser are offensive, the concession will 
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make no change to the defensive position previously assigned 
to the Japanese Navy. 


II 


And yet the Japanese Navy does not seem small enough 
to set the naval mind of America entirely at ease. Not 
that America navalists believe the Japanese fleet capable 
of offensive operations far from its mooring. Even the 
biggest of “‘ big navy ” Americans, when confronted by the 
logic of facts, are forced to admit that it is devoid of 
offensive power beyond a certain restricted area in the 
Western Pacific—that it is, in other words, a defensive 


instrument. Why, then, so much hullabaloo about Japan’s 


10 and 7 in submarines and light cruisers respectively, 
as compared with America’s 10 in both categories? The 
answer is that the object of the American Navy in the 
Pacific is not defensive but offensive. It aims to carry an 
aggressive campaign into Japanese waters if war breaks 
out or is threatened. To attain that aim the American 
Navy vis-d-vis the Japanese must be overwhelmingly pre- 
ponderant. Or, to look at it from the other side, the 
Japanese Navy should not be permitted to become powerful 
enough to defend itself even in its own waters with fair 
assurance of success. Such at least is the only logical 
conclusion one could deduce from the recent testimonies 
of the American admirals and captains before the Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and on Naval Affairs. 

So illuminating and instructive to the benighted civilian 
mind are those testimonies that I am tempted to quote 
them at considerable length. First let us hear Admiral 
Jones, who needs no introduction to the British public. 
Said he before the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“Tf any trouble occurred between our two countries 
[America and Japan], which I hope would not be the case, 
we must carry the war to that [Japanese] area, because 
there is no reason for their [Japanese] coming to our area 
to carry it on, and when we carried the war to that area 
with the conditions that exist, sir, I am firmly convinced 
that the three of the Japanese really amounts to a five-plus.”’ 


Would that the Japanese strategists could agree with the 
veteran admiral! The regrettable fact is that they do 
emphatically disagree with him, believing the London ratio 
decidedly prejudicial to Japan’s security. And who shall 
decide which side is in the right? Who is so authoritative 
as to utter the last word on the question? The point is 
that were the international naval problem left to the tender 
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mercy of experts there would be no settlement, except 
settlement by the arbitrament of the gun. 

But let me present another American expert—Rear- 
Admiral Mark L. Bristol. Asked by Senator Hiram John- 
son, of California, whether the London treaty retained the 
Washington ratio of 5: 3 as between Japan and the United 
States, the Admiral replied: 


“Tt does not. If any difficulty should arise between 
Japan and the United States that might result in war or 
even threatening war, the United States would necessarily 
have to carry the campaign into the waters of Japan.” 


At this point Senator Reed, one of the American dele- 
gates to the London Conference, intervened and asked: 
“Why, Admiral?” “On the principle,” was the reply, 
“that the best defence in the world is a decided offensive.” 
Then followed this colloquy: 


Senator Reed: “ Japan could not bring the war to us, 
could she? ” 

Admiral Bristol: “No, she would not bring the war 
to us.” 

Senator Reed: “‘ Then our nation would be safe, would 
it not?” 

Admiral Bristol: ‘‘ Our nation would be safe from inva- 
sion, but we would lose the war. You do not have to 
invade a country to be successful in war.” 


The logical inference from the Admiral’s statements is 
this—that, in his opinion, the American Navy can invade 
Japan’s home waters, and has a fair chance of conquering 
her, if she is held down to a ratio of 6 as against America’s 
10. We can see why this ratio is convenient to the American 
Navy. But the very reason why it is convenient to America 
is the explanation of why it is not agreeable to the Japanese 
Navy. Such statements as have been made by Admirals 
Jones and Bristol could conveniently be utilized to bolster 
up the argument of the Japanese experts that Japan must 
have a larger ratio if she is to have an even chance in the 
event of war with America. 


III 


Why is it that America, or rather the American Navy, 
wants a fleet powerful enough for offensive campaign in 
Far Eastern waters, while the Japanese Navy asks for no 
greater strength than adequate to defend her own corner 
of the Pacific? The answer, ten years ago, might have 
been the immigration question. To-day that question is in 
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the background, where it properly belongs. In the fore- 
ground’ now are the Philippines. As long as the United 
States remains the mistress of the islands, she must per- 
force stand guard over them, requiring her to maintain a 
Navy strong enough to cope with any sinister design that 
may be concocted by any third party. And the unhappy 
third party regarded by the American Navy as likely to 
concoct such designs is Japan, for no other reason than 
that she has the misfortune of being the only Sea Power 
whose geographical position is comparatively near the 
American dependency. 

Thus Japan is made the object of American suspicion 
by reason of a condition which is purely accidental and which 
she has no power to change. Her statesmen and publicists 
have times without number made it clear that Japan has 
no territorial ambitions in the direction of the Philippines, 
or for that matter in any direction. In this they have a 
difficult task, for Japan’s professed disinterestedness is an 
abstract idea which in the nature of things cannot be trans- 
lated into act in the normal state of affairs. If America 
demands proof of Japan’s sincerity in piping times of peace 
she is demanding the impossible. Possibly the desired proof 
might be produced should America embark upon an armed 
crusade against, say, the League of Nations, and find her- 
self hard pressed in the Atlantic! Meanwhile she must 
content herself with Japan’s word of honour. 

And yet a moment’s reflection is enough to reveal the 
absurdity of the American fear. Can any sane mind doubt 
that the age of international freebooting has long since 
passed, and that Japan is alive as keenly as any other nation 
to the changed idea and outlook in international relations? 
Had it been sixty or seventy years ago, when the nations 
of Christendom were still busy gathering in their aprons 
all the rich lands they could lay their hands on—when 
even the United States, now the undisputed shrine of 
justice and righteousness, resounded with the cries of 
“Fifty-four forty or fight!” ‘The whole of Oregon or 
none!” etc.—had Japan awakened from her Arcadian sleep 
in that early period, she might have joined the merry 
company in conformity to the vogue of the age. Alas 
for Japan! Those happy days are only on the pages of 
history, and Japan has no desire to expose herself to the 
ridicule of the new world by playing the rdle so antiquated 
and so unpopular. 

But if America’s fear of Japan vis-d-vis the Philippines 
is genuine, the way can easily be found to remove it entirely. 
Suppose that Japan signed a covenant renouncing her right 
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as a belligerent to attack the Philippines even in the event 
of war with America. Such renunciation should set the 
American mind completely at ease and should produce a 
signal change in the American naval policy in the Pacific. 
The agreement must, of course, be mutual; the United 
States, on her part, pledging herself not to use the Philip- 
pines as her base of operation even if war should break out 
with Japan. Thus the islands should be completely neu- 
tralized and placed outside the scope of warlike operations. 
A political pact of this nature would be in harmony with 
the spirit of the age and with the underlying principle 
of the Kellogg Pact, and would, if concluded, prove an 
added guarantee of the peace of the Pacific. Surely it is 
an idea worthy of consideration on the part of far-seeing 
statesmen on both sides. 


IV 


But the question arises: Does America want to keep 
the Philippines for what they are in themselves worth, or 
does she regard them as a means to attain a certain objec- 
tive? If the former be the case the idea suggested in the 
preceding paragraph—that of neutralizing the Philippines— 
seems practicable. The trouble is that America, or at least 
the American Navy, seems to value the islands, not as a 
colony or dependency, but as a naval base necessary to 
advance her economic rights and interests in the Far East, 
called by the Americans by the less mundane name of the 
‘**open door.” Just as the United States uses the “ freedom 
of the seas”? as a means to promote her economic interests 
in the Atlantic, so in the Pacific her slogan for the same 
purpose is the “open door.” And just as she is readyjto 
invoke the gun for the freedom of the seas, so she is willing 
to do the same for the open door. That at least seems to 
be the stand taken by the American Navy. For this 
reason the American navalists are averse to any plan look- 
ing towards the neutralization of the Philippines. They 
think that they must retain the right to use the islands as a 
naval base even in the remote event of their independence. 
They believe that they have a holy duty to perform in the 
maintenance of the open door even at the cost of an aggres- 
sive war carried into Japanese waters. 

On this point the Senate hearings on the London treaty 
shed a flood of light. Said Admiral Jones before the Senate 
Naval Committee: 


‘“‘ Even if we had no possessions there [in the Western 
Pacific], there are other questions to be considered so long 
as we stick to our national policies of the open door’and the 
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Chinese integrity. We must be prepared to defend those 
policies, and in a campaign we must move into that area.” 


Much the same opinion was expressed by Admiral 
Bristol before the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Asked by Senator Black, of Alabama, if the independence 
of the Philippines, if granted, would make it possible to 
reduce the American naval force in the Pacific, the Admiral 
replied, “Not materially.” And why not? Because, to 
his mind, the occupation of the islands is not an end in itself, 
but a means to a certain objective, the fetish of the open 
door. Admiral Bristol is only one of the numerous American 
naval men who believe that the broadside is the only 
guarantee of American interests in China, and that for 
that reason his country must under all circumstances use 
the Philippines, independent or otherwise, as naval base. 

This American navalist doctrine of force is well expressed 
by one of its exponents, Captain Melvin F. Talbot, in this 
language: 

“What influence has sea-power (other than as anti- 
pirate police) on the whole vast pattern of international 
trade. In so far as the balance of competing navies assures 
world peace, it assures world prosperity, for with the fine 
atonement of modern trade they have become wellnigh 
synonymous. Distant battle fleets still mount guard over 
the trade of the Orient, lest one national appropriate to 
itself the sole right to buy cheap, sell dear, and lend at high 
interest in the unsettled markets of the Far East. The 
policy of the open door rests to-day on a solemn treaty 
backed by the fleets at target practice off Chatham and 
San Pedro.” 


It looks as though the American Navy has taken it upon 
itself to interpret as well as enforce the open door. Such 
utterances as the above certainly call to mind the militarist 
bombasts so familiar in Germany in the palmy days of 
Kaiserism. Is it not strange that the American navalists 
never stop to think of the state of affairs which have come 
to prevail in Central America and in the Caribbean Sea 
under the egis of their battle fleet? What, indeed, would 
they say if Great Britain or Japan were to base their need 
of a big Navy or a naval base upon the theory that she had 
the sacred right and duty of upholding the open door in 
those reigions “lest one national appropriated to itself the 
sole right to buy cheap, sell dear, and lend at high interest 
in the unsettled markets” to the south of the United 
States ? 

Obviously, the idea of American navalists as to the 
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enforcement of the open door is an anachronism. Their own 
Government initiated a pact whereby all nations have 
renounced war, that is force, as an instrument of their 
national policy, and have tacitly agreed to substitute for 
it conference, negotiation, conciliation, arbitration, and 
good will. It goes without saying that the spirit of the 
Kellogg Pact is incompatible with the navalist doctrine of 
force. If we acquiesce in the latter the former must be 
but a scrap of paper. The very fact that Mr. Kellogg was 
permitted to sponsor the Peace Pact seems to indicate that 
the American Government does not approve of the navalist 
doctrine. And as for Japan, she respects the open door 
as much as the United States, but she is loath to recognize 
the American Navy as the world’s sole custodian, judge, 
and interpreter of the open door—as an apotheosis of 
international justice and equity. 


V 


The American ambition to establish a naval base or 
bases in the Far East is an old story. Almost eighty years 
ago Commodore Mathew C. Perry, for whom the Japanese 
entertain fond gratitude for his good offices in introducing 
their hermit country to the Powers, wrote to his Government: 
“The duty of protecting our vast and growing commerce 
will make it not only a measure of wisdom but of positive 
necessity, to provide timely preparation for events which 
must, in the ordinary course of things, transpire in the 
East.” He believed that America “cannot expect to be 
free from the ambitious longings of increased power, which 
are the natural concomitants of national success.” In 
the effort to satisfy such ‘ambitious longings” Perry 
believed that America would inevitably come into collision 
with Great Britain in the Pacific. ‘“‘ When we look at the 
possessions on the east of our great maritime rival, England, 
and of the constant and rapid increase of their fortified 
ports,” wrote Perry, “we should be admonished of the 
necessity of prompt measures on our part.” To prepare 
against the possible conflict with Britain, Perry recom- 
mended to his Government the occupation of all or one of 
three points in Japanese waters—the Bonin Islands, For- 
mosa, and Loo Choo (Riu Kiu). Such a measure, he 
believed, not only “would be justified by the strictest 
rules of moral law,” but would be considered by the laws 
of stern necessity.” And indeed Perry did establish a 
coaling depot at Napa (Nawa), the best harbour of the 
Riu Kiu Islands, and in January 1854 he wrote to the 
Secretary of the Navy, explaining this action thus: 
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“It is my intention, should the Japanese Government 
refuse to negotiate or to assign a port of resort for our 
merchant and whaling ships, to take under surveillance of 
the American flag upon the ground of reclamation for insults 
and injuries committed upon American citizens, this island 
of Great Loo Choo, a dependency of the Empire, to be 
held under restraint, until the decision of our Government 
shall be known, whether to avow or disavow my acts.” 


Nor was Perry satisfied with the acquisition of a coaling 
depot on Loo Choo. Five hundred miles to the south of 
it Perry took possession of the southern group of the Bonin 
Islands, declaring that “‘ this is the moment to assume a 
position in the East which will make the power and influence 
of the United States felt in such a way as to give greater 
importance to our national rights, which, among Eastern 
nations, are generally estimated by the extent of the 
military force exhibited.” Perry, true to the buccaneer 
spirit of his time, believed in a policy of intimidation in 
dealing with weaker nations of the East. When he entered 
Yedo (now Tokio) Bay with a formidable fleet, he plainly 
intimidated that should the Japanese refuse to sign a treaty 
the broadsides of his ships would be turned upon the defence- 
less coast. 

To the credit of the American Government, be it stated 
that Perry’s recommendations as to permanent American 
occupation of the Japanese islands were not approved. 
At the same time, Japan’s conciliatory attitude and her 
acceptance of a treaty with America deprived Perry of the 
plausible excuse for continued occupation of the islands. 

The annexation of the Philippines as a result of the 
war with Spain gave America one of the best potential 
naval harbours in the Far East—Manila. Not content with 
this new acquisition the American Navy cast about for a 
naval base on the China coast, and fixed its eye upon a point 
near Fuchow, a port across the China strait from the 
Japanese island of Formosa. Fortunately for Japan the 
American Government of that time was too wise and con- 
siderate to ignore her susceptibilities in this matter. Thus 
in 1900 Mr. John Hay, then Secretary of State, inquired 
of the Japanese Government if it would object to the 
American Navy establishing a “coaling station” at 
Fuchow. Japan politely but firmly expressed disapproval, 
and the project was dropped for the time being. 

But the old project was revived in new guise when in 
1911 the Bethlehem Steel Corporation signed a contract to 
build a navy yard at Fuchow. True, the navy yard was 
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to be built for the Chinese Government, but inasmuch as 
China had no money to pay for the work, it was to be con- 
trolled by the American corporation, which would in turn 
be influenced by the American Navy. The utmost secrecy 
thrown about the Bethlehem deal only added to Japanese 
apprehension. Partly through Japan’s opposition and 
partly due to China’s chaotic condition the secret agreement 
has remained in abeyance, but the American Government 
still seems to regard it as valid. In July 1922, and again in 
January 1923, the Government at Washington, through its 
Minister to China, notified the diplomatic corps at Peking 
to the effect that, although it “reserved the eventual rights 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation under its contract of 
October 21, 1911,” it would, pending the restoration of a 
unified Government in China, take no steps for its execution. 

In the light of such persistent efforts of the American 
Navy to establish its bases of operation in the Far East, 
one can well understand why it fights shy of any proposal 
for the independence or neutralization of the Philippines. 
Small wonder that the various independence bills presented 
to Congress in the past decade or so contained a proviso 
obligating the Filipinos to allow America continued control 
of the fortifications and naval base at Manila. As long as 
naval and military considerations are given precedence over 
civilian judgment, the complete independence of the Philip- 
pines seems out of the question. To Japan, whether or 
not the islands are to be independent is of small consequence, 
but whether or not they are to be used by America as a 
base of military and naval operations in the Far East is a 
matter of grave concern. 


VI 


Only five years hence the Powers must meet again to 
rewrite the Treaty of London. It is not too early now to 
begin pondering and discussing the various problems which 
stand in the way of international accord, the only sound 
basis of naval disarmament or reduction. In the Pacific, 
no less than in the Atlantic, certain political considerations 
are essential to the attainment of the goal which the con- 
ferences of Washington, Geneva, and London had in view. 
To balk at those considerations and yet seek a solution for 
the naval problem is to administer medicine to the sick 
without diagnosing his case. We laugh at the man who 
puts the cart before the horse, yet that is what has been 
done at the naval conferences in the past. What will be 
the procedure of the 1935 conference? That is the question 


we must think over in earnest. 
¢ earnest K. KAwAKAMI 
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DEA EX MACHINA 


[Under the above title the following charming account of one of Miss Amy 
Johnson’s adventures, during her flight to Australia, appeared in-The Times on 
May 28th. We have been allowed, by the courtesy of the Editor of The Times, 
to reprint the article.) 


At 4.30 p.m. on May 11th, before the inhabitants of a certain 
Indian Plain Station had aroused themselves from their 
afternoon search for sleep, an aeroplane appeared out of the 
skies. It circled round the station twice, appeared to land, 
rose again and departed in an easterly direction. 

About half an hour later, the station now being awake 
again, the Colonel, standing on his verandah, undecided 
whether to ride or watch the hockey match, suddenly espied 
the ’plane coming from the East. As he watched it he saw 
that all was not well with it. Hastily he gathered twigs and 
dry grass and attempted to light a fire, hoping that the 
column of smoke would indicate the wind’s direction and 
help the aviator to land. 

But it was too late—the ’plane was down. Down on 
the regimental parade-ground and charging at high speed 
towards the barracks. It twisted its way round trees, 
barely missed an iron telegraph-post, scattered a group of 
men waiting to mount guard, smashed into the name-board 
outside the regimental office, and then came to rest wedged 
between two of the barrack buildings. There was a race 
to reach it. 

From the cockpit climbed a figure. It was a girl— 
young, almost a child, fair, wearing only a shirt, an ill-fitting 
pair of khaki shorts, socks and shoes, and a flying helmet. 
The skin on her face, arms, and legs was burnt and blistered 
by the sun, and tears were not far from her tired eyes. The 
Colonel, advancing towards the unexpected visitor with a 
welcoming smile, said: “‘ Good afternoon, Miss Johnson! ”’ 

** T am two days ahead of Bert Hinkler’s time so far,” she 
said, “and now I’m afraid everything is ruined.” Inspec- 
tion of the ’plane, however, revealed that the damage was 
not irreparable, and a new light of battle appeared in her 
eyes. 

There was much to be done. The broken wing must be 
mended, the old oil replaced by new, petrol procured and 
poured into the almost empty tanks. Nuts and screws 
must be tightened and adjusted, and the sparking plugs 
changed. By this time a little army of willing helpers had 
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collected, and each proudly played his small part in this epic 
of the air. 

About 9 p.m. a halt was called. Miss Johnson was 
rushed in a car to a bungalow near by, where a bath and a 
change of clothing awaited her. Then dinner—no elaborate 
banquet. “I left London six days ago,” she said, ‘“‘ and 
haven’t once had more than three hours’ sleep.” And a 
little later, “‘ This is my first meal to-day.’’ Wine was 
passed round and a simple toast was drunk to the heroine. 
The mess visitors’ book was produced and, for the first time, 
a woman’s name was inscribed on its pages. 

Then back to the cars and up to the Lines to make all 
ready for an early start the next morning. A small crowd 
of Indian women had collected round the ’plane. They 
begged that this “‘ Miss Sahib” would just touch them with 
her hand, a request which, tired as she was, Miss Johnson 
cheerfully acceded to. Then while she slept on a chair, 
later replaced by a “ charpoy,’’ mere man proved himself 
capable of filling-up with the forty-two gallons of aviation 
spirit—and all was ready. 

Refreshed by sleep, cheered by the good will and heart- 
felt admiration of her fellow-countrymen, early the next 
morning Miss Amy Johnson made a perfect take-off for her 
next hop to Calcutta. 
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ON HADRIAN’S WALL 


I sPENT a few days last April with an old Northumbrian 
friend, whose home is built on (and doubtless, like most 
buildings in its neighbourhood, largely out of) Hadrian’s Wall. 

And the Wall, as it happened, after eighteen centuries of 
existence, found itself once again “‘in the news.” Extensive 
quarrying was threatened in its immediate vicinity, and the 
local antiquarians had sounded the alarm and were up in 
arms. Long accustomed to our southern apathy in these 
matters, one found with astonished delight that interest was 
keen and widespread. ‘“‘ The Threat to Hadrian’s Wall” 
was writ large across the central page of the Newcastle 
daily papers. Everyone was talking about it. The Wall 
came in with the scones at tea-parties and the soup at 
dinner-tables. People of whom you asked your way on 
General Wade’s great military road knew all about it; 
cars pulled up at Housesteads and Carrawburgh; guide- 
books and maps fluttered about Chesters; Aesica and 
Borcovicum, Procolitia and Cilurnum, were household words. 
The Right Hon. George Lansbury, His Majesty’s First 
Commissioner of Works, came down to Newcastle in Easter 
week, drove out to Housesteads, paid his sixpence to the 
octogenarian, Mr. Thompson, keeper of the Fort, and sat 
on the Wall, munching his sandwiches and listening with 
wrapt attention whilst Mr. Parker Brewis, a famous anti- 
quarian of the north, gave him thrilling pictures of the 
great doings of Hadrian’s legionaries here. 

Stirred by this encouraging display of enlightenment 
and zeal, I was taken to my host’s library and introduced 
to the literature of the Wall, ranging from Horsley’s 
Britannia Romana and Dr. Collingwood Bruce’s mighty 
folio on the Roman Wall to the latest tracts of the New- 
castle Archeological Society; and it was suggested that if I 
could manage to assimilate something of this portentous 
mass of information and conjecture, the phlegmatic and 
benighted Southron—Northumbrians know what an effete 
race we are, down south—might perhaps be glad to share 
my haphazard investigations. 

The actual data about the construction of the Roman 
Wall, though still not undisputed, may be taken as in the 
main fairly well established, and may perhaps be recalled 
to memory in a few sentences here. Though Julius Cesar 
had visited Britain in 55 B.c., and Claudius had brought 
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over a considerable army twelve years later, it was not till 
Julius Agricola was sent here by Vespasian in A.D. 78 that 
the northern isthmus was brought into actual subjection, 
and the country ravaged by his troops as far as the Firth 
of Tay. But Domitian, jealous of Agricola’s successes, 
recalled him from the island, and during the succeeding 
reigns of Nerva and Trajan, though the Roman system of 
military roads and garrisoned forts could hold Wales and 
southern England in subjection, and gradually absorb them 
as an integral part of the Empire, the desolate regions of 
white grassed moorland and birch and oak forest in the 
north proved a tougher frontier problem. The fierce 
Brigantes of Northumbria were ultimately subdued and 
more or less Romanized, but the Pictish and Caledonian 
hordes, still farther north, though they might be ravaged 
and defeated by armies of Roman invaders, declined the 
conqueror’s yoke, and found formidable refuge in their 
easily defended fastnesses beyond Tyne or Tay. 

Hadrian came to the throne in the year 117, and visited 
Britain two years later, bringing the famous sixth “ Vic- 
torious”’ legion from Germany; and the building of the 
Great Wall across the isthmus between the Tyne and Solway 
Firth may with some certainty be ascribed to him and to 
the succeeding four or five years. 

Antoninus Pius, who succeeded Hadrian in A.D. 138, was 
responsible for the erection of the northern Barrier or Turf 
Wall which extended from the Firth of Forth to that of 
Clyde. During the reign of Commodus, son of Marcus 
Aurelius, the northern Britons and Picts swarmed southwards 
and devastated the Wall (in a.p. 181), which was repaired, 
strengthened, and consolidated by Lucius Septimius Severus 
at the beginning of the third century; and for the next 
sixty years the frontier enjoyed comparative peace. But 
about A.D. 275 another disaster swept over the northern 
forts, and towards the end of the century Saxon raids began 
on the south-eastern coasts, spreading gradually northwards. 

During the fourth century Britain suffered deplorably 
from successive inroads of Saxons, Picts, and Scots; in 
A.D. 383 Magnus Maximus, who had come over to repel 
these attacks, was proclaimed emperor by his legions, and 
carried them away to the continent to support his claim. 
The island was thus left at the mercy of its northern and 
other invaders, and after sending some temporary help at 
the end of the fourth century, the Romans abandoned their 
conquered province to her fate in a.pD. 446. 

Perhaps that last sentence connotes something of a 
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relapse into those youthful heresies to which we of the 
elder generation are apt to return, and which Professor 
Collingwood strove to eradicate in his Oxford Lectures of 
1921. We are still, as he there pointed out, prone to think 
of Britons as Celtic barbarians who painted themselves 
blue, and spent their days in fighting each other and 
sacrificing each other under the tutelage of Druids; who 
were conquered by Rome and kept in harsh subjection for 
three centuries by a vast Roman Army, and who relapsed 
into their Celtic barbarism when Rome was sacked and her 
armies left the country. We do not always remember what 
a cosmopolitan thing the Roman Empire was; we are apt 
to forget that Vergil was a Gaul, Seneca and Trajan Spaniards, 
Severus an African; that Britons of the third and fourth 
centuries spoke Latin, generally, and had themselves become 
quite as much ‘“ Roman” as the Gauls in their ways and 
feelings; that the Roman legions which manned our frontier 
came from Germany, Gaul, and Spain, whilst Britons gar- 
risoned the German frontier; that the British, so far from 
being an entirely alien race, were closely allied to the tribes 
of Northern Gaul, whilst “the Roman, compounded of 
Celtic and Mediterranean elements, could claim kinship, 
physical and spiritual, with everyone from the Tyne to the 
Euphrates, and from the Sahara to the Rhine.” 

Of the south, at any rate, it is no doubt true that we 
have been apt to underestimate the extent of Britain’s 
Romanization. Travel, as Professor Collingwood has 
pointed out, was in some respects easier and simpler than 
to-day; Latin was universally spoken and carried you 
everywhere, and there were no vexatious frontier barriers 
within the Empire; intermarriage was natural and con- 
ventional. ‘‘ Britain, for a Brigantian of York, was not a 
unit of national consciousness, but simply an arbitrary 
division of the Roman Empire; his loyalty was divided 
between the Empire and his tribe or town. For a citizen of 
the Roman Empire, Britain had no individuality of its own, 
except a purely political individuality like that of an 
electoral district.”” He did not feel called upon to “ die for 
Britain’ because that was a loyalty which had not then 
begun to exist. His patriotism and loyalty were directed 
to the Empire of which he was a member; he could say, 
like St. Paul, with a glow of pride, “I am a Roman.” 

But northward from York, which was in many respects 
the capital of the country, the chief military centre, and 
the headquarters of the commander-in-chief, this process of 
Romanization seems to have come to an end. No remains 
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of Roman civil towns or even villas are found beyond the 
neighbourhood of Chester and of York (Corbridge is a 
doubtful exception), and the situation to the north becomes 
rapidly one of military occupation, ‘‘an armed force 
dividing and dominating a country enclosed in the meshes 
of a vast net, whose knots were little fortified posts and 
whose cords were military roads.” 

The above must suffice for briefest outline of the story 
of the Wall and its makers, and a glance can now be taken 
at its actual construction. ; 

Hadrian’s Wall (like Cesar’s Gallia, the First Trium- 
virate, Donne’s Sermons and other school landmarks) con- 
sists of three integral parts, namely, (1) the Stone Wall, 
with its parapet facing north, and the fossa on the enemy 
side; (2) the Vallum, with its earth mounds, running more or 
less parallel with the Wall on its southern side; and (3) the 
system of roads, watch-towers, mile-castles, and stations 
between the Wall and the Vallum. 

The length of the whole work, between Bowness and 
Wallsend, is about seventy-four miles; the original height 
of the Wall was probably from twelve to eighteen feet, and 
its width varied from seven to nearly ten feet. The line of 
the Wall is nearly east and west, the most northerly point 
being reached near Carrawburgh (Procolitia) between 
Chesters and Housesteads. The stone Wall and the Vallum 
keep close company as a rule, but the Wall invariably takes 
the tops of the ridges, whilst the Vallum sometimes deviates 
southward to avoid them. 

Having begun my library studies with the earlier and 
weightier volumes, and having duly digested and absorbed 
the conclusions of 1860, I proceeded to the later disquisitions 
of the learned societies, with the disquieting result that I 
found much of the deductions of the old explorers entirely 
exploded by more recent research; and I am bound to 
confess that my brief sojourn on the Wall and my wet days 
in my host’s library have left me in a state of considerable 
uncertainty upon at least two vital and fundamental points, 
namely, the object of (1) the Wall, and (2) the Vallum. 
The older writers had firmly imbued me with their con- 
viction that whilst the Wall was a barrier against the uncon- 
quered Picts and Scots to the north, the Vallum was a 
defence thrown up by the Romans along their rear, against 
British treachery, which might seize the opportunity of an 
attack on the Wall to set upon their conquerors from behind. 
But when I took up the last edition of Dr. Bruce’s Handbook, 
edited by the late Robert Blair, I read with astonishment 
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that the Wall “‘ cannot have been reared as a fence marking 
the northern limit of the Roman empire, for (1) every station 
and every mile-castle along its course seems to have been 
provided with a wide portal opening towards the north; 
and (2) there are some stations situated far to the north of 
the Wall which can be proved to have been garrisoned by 
Roman troops until near the close of the period of the Roman 
occupation of Britain.” 

“In spite of the impressive appearance of this huge 
fortification,” writes Dr. Collingwood, “ seventy-three miles 
long, with its ditch in front and its forts behind, it was not 
in the ordinary sense a military work. It was not intended 
to stop invading armies of Caledonians, while Roman 
soldiers lined the parapet and repelled attempts at escalade. 
The Roman soldier’s short sword and throwing-spear were 
no weapons for that sort of work; they were designed for 
meeting an enemy in the open, disconcerting him with a 
volley of heavy javelins at close range, and then charging 
him with the short sword. No other attack was open to 
the Roman soldier with his highly specialized equipment, 
and no Roman engineer could have built the Wall intending 
to fight on the top of it. The Wall was an obstacle, but an 
obstacle not so much to armies as to smugglers and raiding 
parties; and the troops stationed on it were there to patrol 
it on the watch for such parties, not to defend it against 
concerted attack.” 

Mr. Kipling’s imaginative genius has, in Puck of Pook’s 
Hill, crystallized the older tradition in an epic which English- 
men are loth to let go; but the analogy of British rule in 
India will not hold water here, and his brilliant pictures of 
fourth-century Roman Britain must not, it seems, be accepted 
as representing the actual facts. 

Again, other recent explorers of the Vallum have stated 
with equal assurance that it cannot be regarded as a military 
defence against the south, first because it has in places 
deliberately avoided the best defensive line, and secondly 
because its ditch has been provided with causeways at 
regular intervals. 

In the face of these conflicting views of the pundits, a 
week’s chance sojourn on the Wall obviously gives the mere 
man an opportunity to express a non-expert opinion without 
absurdity; and his uninstructed verdict must surely be that 
the Wall was originally built as a rampart and defence, 
though later Romans may have penetrated beyond it and 
established themselves farther north; whilst the Vallum, 
even if primarily a mere boundary line, was intended also, 
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to some extent, for defensive use; and the causeways, which 
were doubtless necessary for the conveyance of materials 
and supplies to the Wall and its stations, could have been 
made defensible without much difficulty. 

By great good fortune there has survived a document 
known as the Notitia, which contains a register of Roman 
dignitaries, both civil and military, throughout the Empire; 
and in this, under the heading, ‘‘ Item per lineam Valli,” 
we get a complete list of the cohorts occupying the Wall, 
together with the names of their stations in order from east 
to west; and it has thus been possible to identify these 
camps under their modern names (the Roman ones have 
disappeared almost without exception) through the inscrip- 
tions of the various legions which have been found in exca- 
vating their sites. 

There were twenty-three of these stations, averaging 
about four Roman miles apart, along the length of the Wall, 
which usually formed their northern face, whilst the Vallum 
came up to meet their southern side. 

Between these castra stativa or military towns there were 
square castella at every mile of wall, and between each two 
of these again there were two subsidiary watch-towers, 
which would be within easy trumpet call of each other 
throughout the whole length of the Wall. 

The stations, which were primarily barracks or camps, 
were mostly of oblong shape with rounded corner walls, 
four or sometimes six gateways, cross roads connecting 
these, and very narrow intersecting streets. Good water 
supply and heating chambers were provided, but there are 
few if any signs of luxury, such as Rome has left us farther 
south. Sometimes the general in command may have had 
a villa outside the camp, providing rather more space and 
comfort; but within, strength and security were obviously 
the essential features. For the Roman soldier dreaming of 
sunny Italy, life on the Wall must often have been a bleak 
and bitter nightmare; but the majority of the troops were 
brought from central or northern Europe, and may have been 
inured to climatic hardships. 

One tries hard, as one clambers in and out of the exca- 
vated fragments of one of these crowded stations, to picture 
the life of their occupants during those three centuries or so 
of the Roman hold of this northern frontier. One tries, 
but one largely fails. Not because one has forgotten all 
that one may once have read in younger days about Roman 
Britain and its everyday life and advanced civilization; but 
because one has constantly to remember that all those 
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occupations and refinements of which we learned almost 
incredulously—the baths and the tessellated pavements, 
the forums and basilicas, the shops and fulleries, the colon- 
nades and decorated walls, the elaborate Samian and glass- 
ware, the games and toys and ornaments, with which 
Silchester and Verulam, Colchester and York, have made us 
familiar—were features of the southern municipalities and 
villas only. There were no such places north of York and 
Aldborough, and the Wall and its stations were primarily, 
if not purely, military in their purpose and organization. 
The extent to which the native population of the neighbour- 
hood—small and scattered in any case—became Romanized 
and tranquillized no doubt varied at different periods of the 
occupation. The Vallum, according to Collingwood, was 
“not a military earthwork, for its design and its choice of 
ground make it quite impossible to treat it as a defensive 
fosse; but an indelible and unmistakable line drawn on the 
surface of the earth to mark the place where the civil 
government of Rome ended and her military occupation of 
hostile territory began; for Hadrian’s forts were planted on 
the northern margin of this ditch.” 

And this has constantly to be borne in mind in examining 
the sculptured and other remains which have been left to 
us in this northern outpost of the Empire, works which are, in 
the main, the rough handicraft of the soldiers themselves, 
or of natives under their orders, far removed from the great 
southern centres of civilization and skilled craftsmanship; 
though in a way all the more interesting on that account, 
and in the striking evidence which they furnish of the 
pervasive influence of the genius locv. 

All to whom Hadrian’s great work appeals owe a debt of 
gratitude to John Clayton of Chesters, who for many years 
from the middle of last century devoted his means and 
energies to the study and the preservation of this central 
section of the Wall, which was then rapidly vanishing through 
being used as a quarry for building-stone. He became the 
owner of a long stretch of the Wall westward from the North 
Tyne, and of five of its most interesting forts; and he col- 
lected at Chesters the most valuable objects which his 
excavations revealed, and which are now housed in a small 
but rich museum there. It contains over three hundred 
items such as altars, pillars, sculptures, mile and inscribed 
stones, besides innumerable minor exhibits, such as pottery, 
glass, jet, metal and bone ornaments, lamps, brooches, 
bracelets, rings, pins, spearheads, knives, weights, horse- 
shoes, tools, and so on. The altars vary greatly in size, but 
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nearly all follow the usual pattern of a square pedestal with 
the voluted top, and the chiselled ropes or straps for faggots; 
a dedicatory inscription on the front, and sometimes 
incised figures or implements on the sides. The inscribed 
slabs bearing the names of various legions, cohorts, and 
centuries have enabled the Notitia stations to be identified 
with certainty, and the dedications to local deities and 
nymphs unknown in the Roman hierarchy are remarkable 
proof of the adaptiveness of the occupation. Particularly 
interesting here were the objects brought from the well at 
Procolitia (the next station west of Chesters), which was 
sacred to the goddess Coventina. The nymph is represented, 
on a slab dedicated to her honour by the prefect of the first 
Batavian cohort, reclining on a water-lily leaf, her left arm 
resting on a flowing vase and her right holding a water-plant. 
Dr. Bruce gives a delightful account of the exploration of 
this sacred fount by Mr. Clayton, at which he had the good 
fortune to be present; and tells us how, before they reached 
the spot, they were greeted with the news that “ three 
beautiful ladies” had been found, which proved to be a 
triptych slab of Coventina’s attendant nymphs. Coventina 
must have had a great vogue, and her fountain was evidently 
a famed health resort, for besides altars and slabs ‘‘ dedicated 
willingly to one most deserving,’ the well was found to 
contain an extraordinary quantity of coins and votive 
offerings. Many were carried away by visitors to the 
excavations, but Mr. Clayton secured no less than sixteen 
thousand coins, representing almost every reign from 
Mark Antony to Gratian; and including four of gold, 
and over three hundred of Antoninus Pius’ second 
brass issue, which marked a time of deep depression. 
On its reverse, legended Britannia, “ Britain, personified 
as a disconsolate female, sits upon a rock. She has 
no helmet upon her head, no sword or spear in her hand. 
Her head droops, her banner is lowered, her shield is idly 
cast away.” 

If the circulation of this coin in Britain was insultingly 
Roman, there is a caustic touch about its use as a votive 
offering to a typically British goddess. 

Amongst the Chesters Museum exhibits there were two 
which had a homely appeal to us. One was an old worn 
leather Roman shoe, not the hobnailed duty boot of the 
soldier, but the lighter shoe of the period with several 
instep straps, much as one might see in a ladies’ boot shop 
to-day; the other was a necklace of largish stones and 
coloured beads, of which also Paris was sending over the 
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“barbaric ”’ counterfeit a year or so ago, as London shop- 
windows testified. 

And there was one other object of most typical interest 
which no visitor to this fascinating little museum must miss. 
It is a large bronze modius or measuring pot, of admirable 
workmanship and in perfect preservation, which was found 
in a marsh at Carvoran, fifteen years ago. It is shaped like 
an inverted bucket, the bottom being a separate cast plate 
held in position by four lugs. A central pillar supports a 
three-armed bronze top plate acting as a gauge to show 
when the vessel was exactly full. An inscription round the 
outside states that it was made in the fifteenth consulship 
of the Emperor Domitian, and was tested to hold 17} sextarii, 
which is equal to 16-8 English pints. As the bottom is not 
soldered in, it must have been used as a grain and not a 
liquid measure. And here comes the significant crux. Is 
this modius evidence of a blunder or a crime? The vessel 
actually holds nearly 20 pints, instead of less than 17! 
*“* We may here,” says Haverfield, ‘‘ have a device by which 
Roman officials robbed provincials.”” The Britons, like the 
natives of various provinces, had to supply the Roman army 
with a fixed contribution of corn. Abuses clung round that 
system. Tacitus, in his life of Agricola—written soon after 
the date of this vessel (A.D. 91)—notes that in Britain the 
officials made much money through it. They even formed 
corners in corn, bought up the British crops, and forced 
the natives to buy from them, at cornered prices, the very 
grain which these natives had to furnish to the army. They 
could easily have devised a bronze measure which enabled 
them to say to the natives for every 20 pints of corn sup- 
plied: ‘See, you have not yet given us 17 pints!” 

It is rumoured in the neighbourhood that this most 
interesting local collection is to be transferred to the British 
Museum or elsewhere. Our great museums tend to become 
all absorbing, and no doubt the claims of study and educa- 
tion can always plead for metropolitan concentration; but 
there is surely much to be said for the retention here of 
such a special and local collection as this, consisting almost 
entirely of objects belonging to its immediate neighbourhood, 
and to a great Roman achievement traversing its very site. 
Centralization can be overdone, and the interest of these 
things is immensely greater on the spot to which they belong 
and for the visitors who have come from all parts to see 
the remains of Hadrian’s Wall. 

The station at Chesters is the second largest of the whole 
series, and the most interesting, owing to its careful excava- 
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tion. Here one can study the whole construction of a 
typical Roman castrum; the gateways with the pivot holes 
and stop stones for their massive doors, the guard chambers, 
the principia with its colonnades and curie, the pretorium 
with its pillar-supported floors and heating chambers below, 
the granaries, the treasure room, the traders’ walk and the 
narrow by-streets, often less than a yard in width. Of 
particular interest are the indications of the destruction 
wrought when the northern hordes temporarily dislodged 
the garrison and made swift havoc with pick and fire; 
damage which was only partially repaired when the troops 
regained possession; also the signs of the later weakening 
of the defences, when the garrisons were depleted and 
demoralized, in gateways half blocked or completely walled 
up. Quantities of oyster and other sea shells seem to prove 
that though thirty miles from the sea, the garrison managed 
to get supplies of a favourite dish; and one notes also with 
interest that some rare little plants such as the ericus alpinus 
and the yellow fumitory are found only hereabouts in the 
crevices of this Roman stonework. 

To those who know its charm and its grandeur the 
southern ignorance and neglect of Northumberland is a 
perpetual marvel. If any traveller northward bound should 
feel stimulated by the recent talk of Hadrian’s Wall to 
pay it a passing visit, he could hardly do better than make 
for Hexham, and after glorying in its superb Abbey, push 
on across the Tyne to Chollerford and spend an hour at 
Chesters with Dr. Bruce’s Handbook to the Roman Wail. 
He can get it at the “‘ George,” and hospitality as well, and 
he will be most unlikely to regret his detour. 

The methods adopted in the construction of the Wall 
are characteristically Roman. Like their great roads, its 
line drives its way straight from ridge to ridge irrespective 
of rock or gradient; the northern fosse accompanies it 
alike through marsh and limestone, sandstone and basalt; 
the squared facing stones were carefully chosen, and distant 
quarries were opened and worked where the adjacent rock 
was of inferior quality. The stones were usually cut about 
10 X 8 X 20 inches in measurement, but slightly tapered, 
and set end-on in the wall surface, so that the exposed face 
was across the stratification of the rock; the interior between 
the facings being filled in with mortar and rubble, either 
hand laid and trowelled, or floated in a semi-liquid state; 
slight variations of method and gauge being due to the work 
being carried out in sections by the various legions, whose 
centurions would have a certain latitude in details of con- 
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struction. Impressed labour was cheap enough, and a work 
which to-day might easily cost a couple of millions, may 
well have been achieved in the second century under Roman 
methods in a couple of years and for a mere tithe of that 
sum. 

Living for a week on the Wall itself, my odd hours 
steeped in its literature, one found it easy enough to become 
imbued with the feeling of a frontier existence. When we 
drove north across the Wall, one imagined oneself in enemy 
country, and would hardly have been surprised if a spear 
had come whistling over the car from behind some tawny- 
grassed knoll; and when we returned at dusk the dim 
figure of a kilted legionary pacing the paved terrace of the 
garden was only to be expected. The country between the 
North and South Tyne remains to this day a wild and 
desolate moorland, untraversed for miles by any roads, and 
rising by Irthing Head to pikes of over 1,700 feet in the 
Bewcastle Fells. To the ancient chronicler’s imagination it 
became a land of terror, where “‘ it would be impossible for 
a man to live; vipers and serpents innumerable; souls of 
men departed are conducted here; wild beasts infest it; 
passing the Wall you would die immediately, unable to 
endure the unwholesomeness of the atmosphere.” The 
marsh, the forest, the bog, and the savage marauding Pict 
from which it earned this evil reputation have gone, and 
the railway threads its way up the valley of North Tyne to 
Riccarton and Scotland; but here, between it and the Wall, 
is still, for the most part, great open untamed country. 
The moor and the fells, the crags and pikes, the riggs and 
the burns, still have it pretty much to themselves, and you 
could tramp to-day north-westward from Wark to Liddisdale 
for thirty miles or so and scarcely see house or highway, 
save a few sparse farm tracks and shepherds’ cots. 

A word must be said about the question of the moment, 
alluded to at the outset of these random jottings. The 
problem of “‘ Roman Stone, Limited,’ which is the some- 
what ominous title of Mr. J. F. Wake’s quarrying company, 
is, at the time of writing, still sub judice; but the facts are 
not in dispute. The Company has secured quarrying rights 
along the hillside westward from Housesteads for some four 
or five miles. Work was actually begun some eighteen 
months ago at Shield-on-the-Wall, which is about four miles 
west of Housesteads, where a by-road cuts northward 
through a dip in the hillside from the Newcastle—Carlisle 
military road and just under the crest over which the Wall 
passes. The rock here is an upcast of basaltic whinstone 
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which crosses the line of the Wall diagonally from the north- 
west, and is of excellent quality for road metal. Mr. Wake 
has stated that he has no intention of interfering with the 
Wall itself; that at the contemplated rate of progress only 
about an acre of stone per annum would be removed, and 
that to work the full extent of this concession would take 
forty years at least. The only considerable plant on the 
actual spot would, he stated, be the crushing mill; the 
mechanism would be electric, which would avoid chimneys 
and smoke, and the main works would be established at 
Blackett’s railway siding, 1? miles away, on the Newcastle- 
Carlisle line. 

On the other hand, it was pointed out that the quarry 
was actually within the Vallum, and would admittedly 
come within twenty yards of the actual Wall, which would 
be left as it were hanging in mid air on a precipice above 
it; that the works contemplated a sixty-foot elevator and a 
long overhead rope-way for conveying the crushed whinstone 
from the quarries to the works, a distributer, bunkers, trains 
from the rock-face, and other gear; that the rate of progress 
might be greatly accelerated by future Company develop- 
ments; and that, as Mr. Lansbury is reported to have 
remarked, future schemes might here, as at Malvern, ‘‘ knock 
Mr. Wake’s plans for the preservation of the Wall into a 
cocked hat.” 

It should be stated at once that the attitude of Mr. 
Wake as representing Roman Stone, Limited, has been so 
far reasonable and moderate; proceedings have been stopped, 
pending some understanding being reached, and he has 
expressed a strong hope that some conclusion may ultimately 
be arrived at ‘‘ which will satisfy those who want to preserve 
the Wall and also the countryside.’’ In those last four 
words, as one cannot help feeling, lies the crux of the whole 
difficult question. The Wall itself is protected, as a National 
Monument, only to the limited extent that anyone proposing 
to interfere with it must give eighteen months’ notice of his 
intentions, during which time he may be prevented by Act 
of Parliament from carrying out his proposals; but even 
this limited protection does not extend beyond the fabric of 
the actual Monument, and the existing quarry is actually, it 
seems, within its V allum only. 

Whatever concessions to popular feeling may be extracted 
from Roman Stone, Limited, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
gaping quarries in the hillside, the noisy crushing mills, and 
the ugly pilons and elevated wire rope-ways traversing the 
landscape to the works, will go far to destroy the peace, 
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the beauty, and the solitude which are the special charm of 
this grand stretch of open moorland, hitherto the rarely 
disturbed home of the sheep and the curlew. There are, as 
Mr. Wake has himself attested, millions of tons of the 
coveted whinstone grit in other parts of the neighbourhood. 
May it not be hoped that his thundering crushers and 
rattling rope-ways may work their devastating way else- 
where, and that Hadrian’s Roman Stones, Limited, may be 
left to their age-long peace? 

There is at Glasgow a Roman altar which was brought 
there from Auchendavy. It is dedicated Genito TERRz 
BRITANNICA, “To the Spirit of the British Countryside.” 
It might be well to re-erect it at Shield-on-the-Wall. But 
the stone has been broken in two; and the crack runs right 
through the word TERR. Absit Omen! 

In an interesting article from its Paris Correspondent, 
The Times of April 21st last gave an account of the methods 
adopted in France for the preservation of her historic 
monuments. The administration of the law on this matter 
is entrusted to a Commissioner for Historical Monuments 
appointed by the Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts. The procedure is by scheduling and classification, and 
a property, once classified by decree of the Council of State, 
passed virtually under the control of the Ministry, which, 
in return for the drastic restrictions and requirements of the 
State, contributes, where necessary, so generously towards 
the upkeep of these properties that their owners are usually 
found anxious to secure the collaboration of the Ministry by 
accepting classification. The law includes “the immediate 
vicinity ”’ of these monuments, and appoints architects in 
every Department to recommend suitable properties for 
classification, to call attention to essential repairs, to esti- 
mate for such work, and to supervise its execution when 
the necessary credits have been granted. The Commission 
allocated ten million francs to such repairs in 1929, and the 
work of preservation is carried on steadily and systematically 
throughout the country, year by year. ‘‘ Competent 
authority has at last realized that the past cannot be 
repeated, and that it is the duty of the present to preserve 
what exists rather than try to restore what is gone.” The 
French, who are a very practical race, realize that these 
historic monuments are a national asset, not only for their 
educative value, but as attracting the hosts of visitors from 
whom their people reap so prosperous a harvest. England, 
a smaller country, more susceptible to degradation and more 
easily defaced, is gradually and painfully reaching a similar 
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realization. But the awakening is slow, whilst devastation 
moves apace; and “ private. piety,” as Mr. Williams-Ellis 
said bitterly the other day, ‘can but slightly retard our 
rake’s progress.” Legislation, it would seem—and perhaps 
on some such lines as have been successfully adopted in 
France—is really needed; and it may well be that the 
threatened damage to Hadrian’s Wall, whatever be its 
ultimate outcome, may stimulate our rulers towards “a 
safeguarding of the manifestations of human genius which 
cannot but be profitable to the country which adopts it.” 


REGINALD BLUNT 


Postscript, June 1930.—It seems more than possible 
that ‘‘ Roman Stone, Limited,’”’ has builded better than it 
knew, and given us, not sermons in stones, but acts in 
Parliament. 

Following opon Mr. Lansbury’s visit to the Wall, and 
the letter from the President of the British Academy to the 
Prime Minister, urging “further action to protect more 
effectively our national treasures of historical interest and 
of artistic and natural beauty,” a Bill is to be introduced 
this autumn for the further protection of ancient monu- 
ments, including their surrounding amenities. 

This is excellent news, and we can only wish more power 
to the elbow of the Minister whom Punch has just depicted, 
in a delightful ‘‘ Roman Fragment from Hadrian’s Wall,” as 
“ Mdilis Plebeivs-mvri defensor-ludorvm magister-valueorum 
miatorum cvrator.”—R.B. 


THE INDIANIZATION OF THE ARMY 
IN INDIA 


Not the least important section in Part I of the Report of 
the Simon Commission is that which deals with the Army 
and the Defence of India from both external and internal 
aggression. The Commission rightly centres its comments 
on the most troubling aspect of all, namely, that of Indian- 
ization. This last is at present in its chrysalis stage. But 
it has sufficiently advanced to enable at least a preliminary 
inquiry as to whether a healthy and useful insect will evolve. 
This is the purpose of this article. 

But before taking evidence it is extremely pertinent to 
consider the role of the Indian Army and the standard of 
efficiency required in order to carry out this role. Here let 
us bear in mind the late Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson’s 
shrewd aphorism, that the most expensive and dangerous 
army of all is one that gets defeated. 

The roéle of the Indian Army is three-fold: 


(1) Covering Troops. 
(2) As potential and organized Expeditionary Force. 
(3) Internal Security. 


Let us consider each réle separately. 

(1) Covering T'roops.—These are the smallest in number, 
but are of prime importance. It has taken India a long 
time to realize this and it has cost her dear. On the North- 
West Frontier, India has two frontiers, the frontier between 
British India and Independent Tribal Territory, called the 
Administrative Border, and the frontier between Independent 
Tribal Territory and Afghanistan, known as the Durand Line. 
This belt of Independent Territory, inhabited by the wild 
Pathan, is a perpetual source of strife and trouble both in 
peace and war. The Pathan is a relentless master of guerrilla 
warfare, thanks to the unproductivity of his barren country 
and his position as a frontier tribe. Lifelong experience has 
taught him that only ceaseless intrigue and his own rifle 
will stand him in good stead. Accordingly he invariably 
makes trouble when either India or Afghanistan is in 
turmoil. Up to 1919 our Covering Troops consisted of local. 
militia, led by British officers holding important isolated 
points in Independent Tribal Territory, and of British and 
Indian Regular troops defending the Administrative Border. 
Both Militia and Regulars were disposed purely for local 
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static defence, and under no circumstances were the Regulars 
in a position to give the Militia any form of active support 
if hard pressed. This system wobbled on through the Great 
War, and tumbled about our ears during the third Afghan 
war of 1919, when General (now King) Nadir Khan descended 
the Kurram Valley with a few thousand scallywags, thus 
completely holding up our advance on Kabul. Although 
the war then stopped, Afghan intrigue caused us to be 
turned bag and baggage out of Wana. It took a three 
years’ campaign to restore Waziristan to even nominal law 
and order. 

Since then covering troops have been established on 
Tribal Territory. Their job is essentially to attack. Roads 
are being built to enable strong movable columns to move 
quickly and easily to any centre of disturbance. Such a 
timely move often means that the disturbance never 
materializes. It will thus be quickly realized that our 
Covering Troops must be of first-class fitness and efficiency 
(especially as regards their officers) in order to achieve their 
arduous tasks. Further they have to maintain this standard 
of preparedness and energy day in and day out, both in 
peace and in war. In fact, on the Frontier it is impossible 
ever to “ take it easy.” There is no room for any but the 
best officered troops. 

(2) The Expeditionary Force.—On this army of four 
divisions the Simon Commission, in the first part, is strangely 
silent. Yet there is no secret about its existence. A 
perusal of the British and Indian Army Lists will give you 
the name of every one of its officers! This force has in the 
past been called upon to serve on three continents and 
against first-class troops. It may have to do so again, and 
so its standard of efficiency has to be equal to that of the 
Covering Troops. 

(3) Internal Security Troops.—Both political and military 
considerations demand that nothing but first-class material 
will suffice for the first two rdles. From the military point 
of view, the third could be carried out by inferior troops. 
But the politician is not satisfied and on this point the Simon 
Report is intensely interesting. For whereas the normal 
proportion of British to Indian troops is about 1 to 23 for 
the first two réles, this proportion is reversed for Internal 
Security, on which eight British soldiers are employed for 
every seven Indian. “The reason, of course, is that the 
British soldier is a neutral and is under no suspicion of 
favouring Hindus against Muhammadans or Muhammadans 
against Hindus.” 
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But while political considerations demand that the 
British should bear the brunt of keeping subversive Indians 
in order, a task which aspiring India ought to be able to do 
for itself, other political considerations demand that Indians 
should be given the same position and responsibilities enjoyed 
by the British officer. In short, political India having 
shouldered all her other services with a flood of Indianization, 
it was obvious that the Army would have to fallintoline. As 
regards the Army, Indianization means that Indians could 
hold the ‘‘ King’s Commission.’ There have, in a sense, 
always been “ Indian officers” in the Indian Army, but 
they were all Indian sepoys promoted from the ranks for 
gallant and meritorious service. They held a ‘“ Viceroy’s 
Commission,’ and may be very roughly likened to the 
Warrant Officers of the British Service. Their executive 
responsibility is greater, for they command platoons, but 
the latest joined British ensign had absolute command over 
them. Indians are now being given the same chance of 
becoming Field Marshals as their British brother officers. 
They have the fullest scope for both attaining personal dis- 
tinction and learning their profession so as to be fit to 
command an all-Indian force. 

The Indian Army, being the last in the field of Indian- 
ization, is lucky in that it has been able to learn from 
the mistakes of its more adventurous predecessors in 
other services, and it has used those opportunities sanely 
and constructively. The departments in the vanguard of 
Indianization, in their pristine enthusiasm, immediately 
Indianized the higher posts. No doubt they picked the 
best material from the worthiest citizens then available, 
but the result was not always good. 

This was hardly fair to the English—nor ultimately to 
the Indian. In British eyes an irrevocable prejudice was 
established. The Army, however, entered into the essential 
spirit of the game—a fair chance to British and Indian 
alike, in that both start equally from the bottom and work 
their way up. The essential criterion was, however, that 
there must be the minimum loss of efficiency throughout the 
Service. To safeguard the Indian from an invidious position, 
and, with a view to proving the efficiency of a unit entirely 
officered by Indians, eight units (five infantry battalions, 
two cavalry regiments, and one pioneer battalion) were 
detailed for Indianization. This meant that from 1923 only 
Indian King’s Commissioned officers were admitted into this 
unit. The first-comers were greeted by a full complement 
of original British officers. As these last officers in the full- 
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ness of time left, their place was filled solely by Indians. 
The whole process is fundamental and normal. By 1946 
these battalions will be entirely officered by Indians, who 
will have gone through the same experiences as their British 
brother officers—i.e. join as bottle-washers, learning from 
their seniors, until in the normal fullness of time they reach 
positions of greater responsibility and finally achieve com- 
mand. The Staff Colleges at Camberley and Quetta are 
open to them on exactly the same terms as their white 
confréres. Everywhere Indians are given the same chances 
as English boys from the moment they go to Sandhurst. 
Indeed, the balance is rather in their favour, for with the 
Englishman’s passion for fair play—which may develop into 
-everyone is right except the English—the Indian always 
gets the benefit of doubt as regards his Confidential 
Report. 

How has this worked? The results have been frankly 
disappointing. Inthe first place, the candidates are from the 
wrong class. It should be realized that in the Indian social 
hierarchy the sepoy is of very good class and caste. Very 
roughly speaking he is of the landowner, yeoman class, not 
without independent means and with definite social standing 
in his village, which is enhanced as he is successively pro- 
moted to Havildar (Sergeant), Jemadar, and Subadar, or 
their equivalents. The candidate for the King’s Commission 
is too often of a lower type, whose parents can stand the 
financial strain of giving their son a collegiate training in 
India and the subsequent military training in England. At 
Sandhurst, etc., the Indians are judged on their merits as 
is every Gentleman Cadet. Is it a curious coincidence that 
those who are liked are the few high-caste ones? Then, like 
every candidate for the Indian Army, they do their year’s 
attachment to a British regiment in India. Here the good- 
class candidates develop a grouse. They say with Oriental 
simplicity, which always comes out in a sympathetic atmo- 
sphere: ‘‘ We are happy and proud to be officers, but we 
want to serve with British officers. We do not wish to 
take our chance with an Indianized regiment. We know 
not with whom we shall have to associate as Indian brother 
officers.” Their year’s attachment completed, they join 
their Indian battalion, filled, as is every young officer, with 
an intense desire and keenness to grasp the Marshal’s baton 
residing in their haversack and, more immediately, to pull 
their weight. Nor are they discouraged by their British 
seniors. 

But the Indian is then in his twenties and long past the 
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age when it is normal and customary for an Indian to marry. 
Blood is strong and as a junior officer he soon sets up house, 
marrying according to his Indian standing. In nine times 
out of ten that means that he is “living Indian.” A 
British subaltern finds married life too often clashing with 
military duties, but how much more difficult is the clash 
between the traditional married life of the Indian and the 
Europeanized but essentially character-forming atmosphere 
of an Officers’ Mess? 

On the threshold of his thirties, when the British 
subaltern is physically and mentally at his best, and when 
the real interests and responsibilities of his profession begin 
to make a real call, the more quickly matured Indian is 
becoming elderly. In civil life he would be an established 
person with a comfortable retinue of ‘ fags.” 

The best type of. Indian, his class complex thoroughly 
aroused, is striving towards the Indian Political and only 
the less good remain in the Army—too indolent to bestir 
themselves (or the company under their command). Result: 
stagnation through the clash of British demands for efficiency 
and age-long Indian customs. 

We have always said that both the English and Indians 
have got to exhibit infinite mutual patience before India 
can be handed over to the Indians. In the Army this is 
needed more than elsewhere. On the other hand, the present 
Indianization is on the right lines inasmuch as it is educating 
a class of Indians to our ideals of perseverance and public 
spirit, if the class can take this training. Is there a general 
in the British Army who has not wearied of the routine of the 
mid-career and been sorely tempted to desert his profession 
for another that seems to offer more scope and possibilities ? 
But they have stuck to the job in hand and won through. 
Indians must go through the same mill if the all-India army 
is to prove worth its and their salt. That the efficiency of the 
Indianized unit has been maintained is thanks to the heroic 
endeavours of the remaining dwindling British officers, who 
each do the work of three. But on present form this 
standard will not be maintained once the unit is all Indian. 
Military considerations demand that the failure cf the 
experiment be frankly faced if necessary. Our margin of 
safety in defence is already at a bare minimum. Sixty 
thousand British and 150,000 Indian troops control 250 
millions of British Indians, and defend one of the longest 
and most difficult land frontiers in the world, besides pro- 
viding an expeditionary force of four divisions. The Indian 
Army can thus never afford to carry any dead-weight. It 
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can only win through its threefold task by super-efficiency. 
If the Indian is not up to it, he must go. 

If, however, there is a possibility of eventually training 
up an Indian officer class in many years to come, extra 
provisions will have to be made so that India’s safety will 
not be imperilled during the long transition period. The 
Budget must provide. Such work cannot be done for 
nothing, and if it is to be done it must be done well. Other- 
wise our new material will fail us at the critical moment. 
The murdered Field-Marshal ought certainly to haunt Simla 
until his bon mot on expensive armies is accepted as a sine 
qua non. 

The present writer feels very much inclined to con- 
gratulate Sir John Simon and his Commission on their 
pregnant suggestion of an Imperial and a Dominion army. 
But to advocate the Imperial Army scheme would require 
a separate article. He will therefore end by categorically 
advising his readers to give it their very serious consideration. 
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THE SHAW REPORT ON PALESTINE 


THE publication of the Report of the Shaw Commission 
upon Palestine brings that distressful country once more 
to the forefront of public attention. It is a most able 
production, wide in scope, thorough in method, clearly 
expressed, and studiously fair and moderate throughout. 
The Commission was appointed in September 1929 “to 
inquire into the immediate causes of the recent outbreak 
in Palestine, and to make recommendations as to the steps 
necessary to avoid a recurrence.” It was well composed: 
the Chairman, Sir Walter Shaw, is a Judge with a dis- 
tinguished Colonial record; the members were Sir Henry 
Betterton, M.P. (Cons.), a Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour under two Conservative Governments; 
Mr. R. Hopkin Morris, M.P. (Lib.), a barrister; and Mr. H. 
Snell, M.P. (Lab.), formerly an agricultural labourer, and 
for six years a member of the L.C.C. All sign the Report, 
but Mr. Snell makes certain important reservations in a 
note appended. The Commission sat from October to 
December 1929, and also made visits of investigation to 
certain areas; during this period they listened to the views 
of leaders of the three parties concerned—the Palestine 
Administration, the Arabs, and the Zionists—and examined 
over 120 witnesses drawn from the two latter The Report 
may therefore be accepted by the general public as a credible 
and authoritative document. 

It has been said that there would have been no Palestine 
question but for the Balfour Declaration. In a speech in 
the House of Commons (June 12, 1921), Mr. Winston 
Churchill, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, said 
that “the only cause of unrest in Palestine arose from the 
Zionist movement and from our promises and pledges in 
regard to it.” The Report of the Palestine Commission 
of Inquiry, 1921, stated: ‘‘ We believe that had there been 
no Jewish question, the Government would have had no 
political difficulty of any importance to deal with so far 
as its domestic affairs are concerned. We consider that 
any anti-British feeling on the part of the Arabs that may 
have arisen in the country originates in their association 
of the Government with the furtherance of the policy of 
Zionism.’ The 1930 Report is equally explicit: ‘‘ The 
outbreak was not premeditated. Disturbances did not occur 
simultaneously in all parts of Palestine. . . . The outbreak 
neither was nor was intended to be a revolt against British 
authority in Palestine.” These statements are all vitally 
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important in considering the Palestine question; they refute 
the charge which has been frequently brought against the 
Arabs, and was raised again recently by a responsible 
Zionist witness before the Shaw Commission, who “ expres- 
sed the opinion that the Jewish National Home was com- 
parable to a lightning-conductor which attracted Arab 
nationalism that would otherwise strike at the Mandatory 
Power, as in Syria, or at British influence, as in Egypt.” 
(The Times, December 21, 1929.) 

This article seeks only to disentangle certain facts of 
recent history which have led up to the troubles of August 
1929, and so to help the average English reader towards a 
clearer understanding of a most complicated question; for 
in the long run it is the British people, and not any Govern- 
ment, which must form the ultimate court of appeal and 
settlement. The events of August 1929 in Palestine shocked 
and surprised the whole world, for the world, if it gave 
Palestine the tribute of a passing thought, imagined it as 
a land empty of industries and inhabitants, wherein a 
band of devoted Zionists were labouring to build up a 
civilization and to make the waste places blossom again. 
It had forgotten that one of the contributing causes of 
the Crimean War was a dispute between the Greek Orthodox 
and Latin Churches (as represented by Russia and France) 
as to which had the prior right to repair the big dome of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. History 
has an uncomfortable way of repeating itself; and now, in 
1930, certain forces of racial animosity, political ambition, 
soreness of heart and mistrust, and a crude but passionate 
nationalism, are assembled in Palestine, which, if once 
unleashed, may let loose upon the world the unnameable 
horrors of war. 

Picture to yourself a land not quite 400 miles in length, 
with width varying from 70 to 100 miles, containing about 
800,000 inhabitants, of whom, in 1914, 99 per cent. were 
native-born Arabs (mostly members of the Mohammedan 
faith), the remaining fraction being composed of foreigners 
of all sorts, including Jews; the proportion to-day is about 
five Arabs to one Jew. The configuration of the land is 
that of a road, and Isaiah’s description of it is literally 
exact: “A highway out of Egypt to Assyria.” The Palestine 
Arab peasantry are “‘sprung from three distinct families 
of the Semitic race: the ancient Canaanites who entered 
Palestine about 2500 B.c.; the Arameans who arrived about 
the same time as Israel—to-day both pure Arameans or 
(in Lebanon) Arameans crossed by a Greek strain; and 
Arabs who have drifted and still drift in from the desert, 
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gradually passing from herding to tillage and from tents 
to stone hovels and houses in settled villages, large and 
small.” * They are the real Palestinians, spoiled and 
dispossessed through many centuries of foreign conquests 
but never driven out; and this fact helps us to understand 
the passionate if inarticulate attachment of the Arab fellah 
(peasant) to the soil from which he wrings his living. The 
Palestine Arabs are not nomad Bedouin, as many people 
think, but long-established agriculturists; neither is 
Palestine a land of vacancies crying out for colonization; 
nearly the whole of it is owned by individual Arabs, or 
by villages, and cultivated by them. Given a little capital 
and some instruction in modern methods and the use of 
agricultural machinery, these patient tillers of the soil 
would soon revive the latent fertility of Palestine. The 
fellah will work from the first glimmer of dawn till daylight 
fails; he is endlessly patient, cheerful, and uncomplaining, 
simple and friendly, full of small guiles and wiles, but ready 
in his admiration of anyone who is clever enough to find 
him out. He remains the backbone of the country; he is 
the country, and if he is forcibly detached from it he goes 
to pieces, as has been the unhappy case in Galilee. Here, 
where in 1921 the Zionists purchased large tracts of land, 
the Arab tenant-farmers have found themselves suddenly 
dispossessed of the land they had cultivated for generations, 
first as owners and later as tenants of Syrian-Arab owners; 
they have no knowledge of the value of “ the cash in hand,” 
compensation-money is spent, and there is no more work 
or interest for them. As a result, the normally quiet and 
hard-working fellah, with nothing to lose and nothing to 
look for and goaded by a piercing sense of injustice, takes 
to brigandage. To such a combination of causes may be 
attributed the rise in cases of brigandage and lawlessness, 
from 11,000 in 1920 to 27,000 in 1928. The Report says 
of this problem: “‘ Soon after the institution of civil govern- 
ment in Palestine the Administration became anxious lest 
the interests of tenants and cultivators should be prejudiced 
by the sale of large estates. The Land Transfer Ordinances 
of 1920 and 1921 were passed with the object of protecting 
the interests of cultivators and of preventing their expro- 
priation from the soil. These Ordinances failed to achieve 
their objects and were replaced by the Protection of Culti- 
vators Ordinance of 1929. Between 1921 and 1929 there 
were large sales of land, in consequence of which numbers 


* Syria and the Holy Land (The Very Rev. Sir George Adam Smith). 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, the great French archeologist, also lays stress upon the 
Canaanitish descent of the modern Palestinian Arab. 
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of Arabs were evicted without the provision of other land 
for their occupation. In some cases the Arabs who were 
dispossessed received cash compensation, and no criticism 
can be levied against the Jewish land companies in respect 
of these transactions. . . . The Protection of Cultivators 
Ordinance of 1929, . . . does nothing to check the tendency 
towards the dispossession of cultivators from their holdings. 
The mere provision of compensation in money may even 
encourage that tendency. The position is now acute. 
There is no alternative land to which persons evicted can 
remove. In consequence a landless and discontented class 
is being created. Unless some solution can be found to 
deal with this situation, the question will remain a constant 
source of present discontent, and a potential cause of future 
disturbance.”’ In the towns the Arabs incline to trade and 
business; they are more restless than the fellaheen, with an 
insatiable thirst for education, good linguists and sports- 
men, artistic rather than musical, with keen brains and 
considerable literary taste. They offer excellent material 
for use in administrative posts, and before the War many 
Palestinians did well under the Sudan Government. From 
the fellaheen a good solid defence force could be created by 
British officers. The chief pre-War industries of Palestine 
were glass-making at Hebron, soap at Nablus, mother-of- 
pearl and olivewood articles for pilgrims and tourists in 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem, and, of course, orange-growing 
at Jaffa. The rich lands in Galilee and in the Jordan 
Valley produced ample grain harvests, of which from 25 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. sufficed for home consumption in pre- 
War days, the rest being exported. 

When Turkey entered the War as Germany’s ally, the 
Palestinians naturally became liable for service under her. 
The Christians evaded military service whenever they could, 
not only because they hated Turkey, but because they 
would not willingly fight against England, for whose coming 
they had longed and hoped for years, even before 1914. 
In many cases the Palestine Arabs suffered imprisonment 
and fines because they would not serve in the Turkish 
Army, or because of their pro-British sympathies; others, 
unable to evade the net, deserted at the first opportunity. 
Arab girls nursing in the Red Crescent hospitals incurred 
the enmity of German superintendents by sharing their 
own rations with English wounded prisoners. When Jeru- 
salem was delivered the joy of the people was unbounded. 
Within an hour of the reading of Lord Allenby’s Proclama- 
tion from the steps of the old citadel, the shops were dis- 
playing wares hidden during the three years’ terror, and 
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the streets were filled with crowds clad in their best clothes 
which they had put away “‘ to wear when the English come.” 

Amid such scenes of high emotion the Balfour Declara- 
tion (dated November 2, 1917) passed comparatively 
unnoticed. As it preceded the delivery of Jerusalem by 
nearly five weeks it was naturally some time before the 
Palestinians themselves heard of it, and its significance 
was slow to sink into their consciousness, for they had 
little experience of Western politics. Stress has been laid 
upon the noble words of King Feisal, in March 1919: ‘‘ We 
Arabs look with the deepest sympathy on the Zionist Move- 
ment. . . . We will do our best to help them through. .. . 
There is room in Syria for us both.” The Arabs are not 
anti-Jewish. Before the War, Arabs and Jews dwelled 
side by side in peace; week by week the Jews wailed at the 
Wall without let or hindrance; Jews escaped from massacre 
or persecution in Russia, Poland, or Rumania, to Palestine, 
and there found shelter and security amongst their own 
kinsfolk under Turkish rule. There were forty-seven 
colonies in Palestine before the War; Jewish shops were 
opened freely in every street in Jersualem, and in our own 
time I remember “Christian Street”? becoming a Jewish 
street, as one Jew after another bought up the shops on 
either side. Tiberias and Safed were practically Jewish 
cities, just as Hebron and Nablus (Shechem) were chiefly 
Moslem, and Bethlehem was Christian. Nor were these 
early Jewish settlers in Palestine harassed or oppressed by 
the Turks. The Jews in Palestine were nearly all foreigners, 
i.e. subjects of Russia, America, Germany, and Spain, etc., 
and in Palestine they enjoyed the full protection of their 
country of origin. They were useful assets in Palestine 
to those countries, for the more subjects a country had 
there the more excuse it had for constant “ intervention ” 
with Turkey on their behalf. Thus a Jew had only to 
complain to his consul to receive protection and redress; 
or, in serious cases, his complaint would be forwarded by 
his consul to the embassy at Constantinople. The Turkish 
customs officials at Jaffa dared not examine any Russian 
Jew, though it was common knowledge that they brought 
into Palestine quantities of beautiful, engraved Russian 
silver-ware, duty free, which fetched high prices there. I do 
not say that the Arabs were enthusiastic about the increas- 
ing number of Jewish immigrants; but in looking back 
over a residence at Jerusalem of twenty-seven years, the 
only real Jewish disability I can recall is the Christian one, 
which forbade them to use the short cut leading through 
the courtyard of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; a Jew 
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who did this once, thinking to escape notice in the dusk, 
was caught and severely beaten before the Turkish soldiers 
arrived to rescue him. No Jew would set foot within the 
enclosure where the Mosque of Omar stands upon the site 
of the ancient Temple, because of the general Jewish belief 
that they would be struck dead if they trod upon the spot 
whereon once stood the Holy of Holies. But this was a 
disability imposed by the Jews upon themselves. 

If the Arabs were slow to grasp the significance of the 
Balfour Declaration, the Zionists were not. The Jewish 
Chronicle called it ‘“‘a Jewish triumph.” Dr. Weissmann, 
the leader of the Zionist Movement, said: ‘“‘I declare that 
by a Jewish National Home we mean the creation in 
Palestine of such conditions as should enable us to establish 
between fifty and sixty thousand Jews per annum there 

. on the land. ... That there should be ultimately 
such conditions that Palestine should be just as Jewish 
as America is American and England is English.” Dr. 
Eder, Chairman of the Zionist Commission in Palestine, in 
1921 said: ‘‘ There can be only one National Home in 
Palestine, and that a Jewish Home, and no equality in 
partnership between Jews and Arabs, but a Jewish pre- 
dominance as soon as the numbers of the race are suffi- 
ciently increased.” Dr. M. Gaster, speaking in London 
(December 1917), declared that: ‘‘ They wanted to establish 
in Palestine an autonomous Jewish Commonwealth in the 
fullest sense of the word. They wanted Palestine to be 
Palestine of the Jews, and not merely a Palestine for the 
Jews. ... The land must be theirs.” “It is desired to 
encourage Jewish immigration by every means, and at the 
same time to discourage the immigration of the Arabs.” 
(Mr. Herbert Sidebotham.) This policy of ‘“ discourage- 
ment” was evidently directed against all non-Jewish immi- 
gration, for—‘‘ A number of Australian soldiers wished to 
settle in Palestine, but have been prevented from doing 
so by the protest of the Zionist Commission.” (House of 
Lords Debate on Palestine, June 29, 1920.) Some of the 
exuberance of these statements might be attributed to 
their having been uttered in the ardour of the early days, 
but since none of the speakers has retracted or modified 
any part of them subsequently, we are bound to accept 
them as considered declarations of Zionist policy. 

Article 4 of the Palestine Mandate lays down that: 
** An appropriate Jewish Agency shall be recognized as a 
public body for the purpose of advising and co-operating 
with the Administration of Palestine in such economic, 
social, and other matters as may affect the establishment 
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of the Jewish National Home, and the interests of the 
Jewish population, and, subject always to the control of the 
Administration, to assist and take part in the development 
of the country. The Zionist Organization, so long as its 
organization and constitution are in the opinion of the 
Mandatory appropriate, shall be regarded as such agency.” 
Should there be any inquiry into the working of the Palestine 
Mandate (as advised by Lord Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and General Smuts, in a joint letter to The Times, Decem- 
ber 20, 1929), the inquiry into the conduct and appro- 
priateness of the Zionist Organization, which it would 
involve, would probably develop upon the lines indicated 
by the words in italics. On this all-important point the 
Report is clear: ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government should re-affirm 
the statement made in 1922, that the special position 
assigned to the Zionist Organization by the Mandate does 
not entitle it to a share in any degree in the government 
of Palestine. His Majesty’s Government should examine 
the possibility of laying down some precise definition of 
the meaning of Article 4 of the Palestine Mandate.” 

The Balfour Declaration has been embodied in the 
Palestine Mandate, to which all the nations comprising the 
League of Nations have assented; therefore it must stand 
or a new Mandate be drawn up, which is unlikely. Much 
as the Arabs detest the Declaration, they are unanimous 
in wishing England to retain the Mandate; moreover, 
England’s support, protection, instruction, and capital are 
essential to Palestine for at least another generation. 
Unfortunately, the latter part of the Declaration, which 
safeguards “the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine,’ has not been observed 
as carefully as the first part. Palestine, drained and 
exhausted by the long tyranny of the Turk, is still unequal 
to the strain of intensive immigration. Zionism aims at 
settling “‘ between fifty and sixty thousand Jews per annum 
on the land,” while the Arab birth-rate is rising; if immigra- 
tion is not restricted we shall presently see Palestine in 
the throes of economic disaster. The Report says: “‘ Jewish 
enterprise and Jewish immigration, when not in excess of 
the absorptive capacity of the country, have conferred 
material benefits upon Palestine in which the Arab people 
share. The Commissioners consider, however, that the 
claims and demands which from the Zionist side have been 
advanced in regard to the future of Jewish immigration 
into Palestine have been such as to arouse among the Arabs 
the apprehension that they will in time be deprived of 
their livelihood and pass under the political domination of 
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the Jews. . . . There is incontestable evidence that, in the 
matter of immigration, there has been a serious departure 
by the Jewish authorities from the doctrine accepted by 
the Zionist Organization in 1922 that immigration should 
be regulated by the economic absorbing power of the 
country. . . . The selection of immigrants under the Labour 
Schedule is in effect entrusted to the General Federation of 
Jewish Labour in Palestine. In the allocation of certificates 
supplied to them for this purpose, it is the practice of the 
Federation to have regard to the political creed of the 
several possible immigrants rather than to their particular 
qualifications for admission to Palestine. This system can- 
not be defended; that political creed of any complexion 
should be a deciding factor in the choice between intending 
immigrants is open to the strongest exception.” People in 
England are not aware of the disquieting fact that many 
of these Jewish settlers in Palestine are Communists from 
Russia, and “Communism” (as a leading Palestinian 
Moslem has expressed it) “is alien to our religion, our 
principles, and our conscience.” In the Valley of Esdraelon 
there are already several purely Communist settlements, 
run on the principle of no family life, the children being 
taken from their mothers as soon as possible and handed 
over to nurse-instructresses, who are thereafter responsible 
forthem to the communityalone. Surely it isa contradiction 
in terms to seek to build up a National Home with elements 
whose object is the subversion and negation of all home life 
and duty? One of these Communist colonies informed a 
friend of the writer that it owed £900 to the Administration 
and £60,000 to the Zionist Organization. 

In what way then can a Jewish National Home be esta- 
blished in Palestine, without injustice or detriment to the 
people already there? First of all, are the Zionists able 
and willing to carry it through themselves? If they are 
colonists like the British, farmers and agriculturists like the 
Boers and the Australians, they can indeed do it in the 
course of generations; but they want the National Home 
established by sheer weight of numbers in this generation. 
“Fate has entrusted the present generation of Jews with 
the task of bringing about the redemption of their people,” 
said Mr. Vladimir Jabotinsky, the Revisionist leader, before 
6,000 people in Tel-Aviv. (Palestine Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 25, 1929.) The immigrants, drawn chiefly from the 
poorest classes of Russia and Poland, where education is 
far behind modern standards, are without capital; a resi- 
dence of three years only qualifies them to apply for 
naturalization; from a cultural, scientific, or even a financial 
point of view they are not assets to a poor country. In 
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spite of the heavy financial outlay and unstinted support 
of the Zionist Organization and kindred bodies, many of 
these settlers have suffered great hardship, as was inevitable 
in the circumstances, and a number of them even returned 
to Europe. The American, British, and French Zionist will 
give his money to the cause in generous measure; he may 
belong to the Zionist Executive, or even take office in the 
Palestine Administration; but will he forgo his present 
citizenship and its contingent privileges and affections to 
become a settler in Palestine, a naturalized Palestinian, a 
stone in the structure of a Jewish National Home? The 
Zionist “‘ experiment” (Lord Balfour’s own term) cannot 
stand alone; withdraw the British from Palestine and for 
how many days thereafter would Zionism remain effective? 
It would seem, therefore, that the Zionist contribution to 
Palestine must be a scientific and cultural one, a service 
of the spirit rather than of the body: by art, by music, by 
literature, by research, through the university and the 
laboratory, let the keen brains and patient industry of the 
Jewish people serve humanity from Zion. It was surely 
some such high ideal as this that King Feisal had in his view 
when he wrote the words we have quoted. 

The troubles of August 1929 were not the first of their 
kind, though undoubtedly the worst. There was the trouble 
at Jerusalem on Easter Day, 1920, caused by a soldier of 
a Jewish battalion insulting a sacred Moslem flag which 
the Hebron men were bringing in to the Mosque at Jerusalem, 
in preparation for the great Moslem Pilgrimage to the Tomb 
of Moses near Jericho. ‘“‘ He was killed straight away... . 
There were about 200 men from Hebron, and with sticks 
and stones they made for every Jew they saw. The York- 
shires were brought out of church, and in about ten minutes 
they and the police had cleared the streets, but about 17 
Jews were killed and many hurt... . If it helps people 
at home to understand what is really the temper of the 
people here just now over Zionist policy it may be a good 
thing after all.’ (I quote from the letter of an eye-witness, 
an old resident.) And there was the rising at Jaffa on 
May 1, 1921, ‘‘ Labour Day,” started by Jewish Communists. 
The trouble of August 1929 arose over the Wailing Wall 
at Jerusalem, which forms part of the western wall of the 
enclosure of the Mosque of Omar, and is thus actually 
Moslem property: the outer or city-ward side contains stones 
from the Jewish Temple. For centuries the Jews have 
been allowed to wail for the departed glories of Israel, 
leaning against these stones, and aged Jews would often 
feel the occasion intensely. What we loosely term “ the 
Mosque of Omar ”’ is to the Moslems the Haram-esh-Shareef, 
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which may be rendered as the Most Noble Sanctuary; it 
has been Moslem property for over thirteen centuries, 
secured to Islam by the inviolable law of religious entail 
known .as Wagqf. Every year hundreds of pilgrims come 
on here to worship after they have been to Mecca. The 
Wailing Wall of the Jews is to the Moslems “ El-Buraq,” 
and “not only the whole area, but El-Buraq itself is of 
special sanctity, and is mentioned in the Holy Koran. The 
area surrounding El-Buraq on the outside is, and has been 
for five hundred years, an inviolable Moslem Wagaf.... 
The structure of the holy area, including the walls, is Moslem. 

. The Jewish practice of visiting El-Buraq grew up under 
Moslem tolerance, and continued over such a long period 
that it became a prescriptive right. But the prescriptive 
right to visit the wall is a far different thing from the right 
of ownership, or even of free usage, which has been implied 
in Jewish pretensions there in recent years.* These pre- 
tensions involved the introduction of chairs, fixed benches, 
tables, lamps, mats, the Ark of the Covenant and the 
Scrolls of the Law, and a screen, so as in fact to create an 
actual open synagogue in a place of special sanctity to the 
whole Islamic world. ... The steady progress of this 
development culminated on the Jewish Day of Atonement, 
1928, and His Majesty’s Government, perceiving the dangers 
of the situation, issued the White Paper of November 1928, 
defining the status quo, assured Moslem possession of the 
area, and reiterated the Jewish prescriptive right to visit. 

. The Zionist Congress at Zurich this summer (1929) 
dealt with the question of the Buraq in a temper of unpre- 
cedented zeal . ..a delegation was despatched by aero- 
plane to London to present the Jewish case against the 
White Paper to the new Imperial Government. ... The 
agitation thus created amongst the Jews was watched with 
corresponding alarm. by the Arab Press and _ public.” 
(From The Arab Official Statement, issued by His Eminence 
the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, September 1929.) In 
reference to the Wailing Wall, the Report says: “‘ In Decem- 
ber, while they were still in Palestine, the Commissioners 
communicated a recommendation that His Majesty’s 


* His Eminence Abraham ha-Kohen, joint Chief Rabbi for Ashkenazim 
(ie. German Jewry) at Jerusalem, giving evidence before the Commission, 
told Counsel for the Jews that “ he had not produced documents proving Jewish 
rights to the Wailing Wall, as these rights were so well established that to do 
so would be like lighting a candle to assist the sun to illuminate the world” (The 
Times, December 14, 1929). It is possible that no such documents exist, or 
they must have been produced long since in support of Jewish claims, and 
certainly at Counsel’s questions. If there exist Turkish Firmans, these will 
certainly define precisely the extent of the Moslem Waaqf and of the Jewish 
prescriptive right 
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Government should take such steps as lay within their 
power to secure the early appointment, under Article 4 
of the Mandate, of an ad hoc Commission to determine the 
rights and claims in connection with the Wailing Wall... . 
The early determination of (these) rights and claims... 
is, in the Commissioners’ view, a measure essential in the 
interests of peace and good government in Palestine.” 
The power of such a commission to “determine” this. 
thorny question is, we think, problematical. The Moslem 
Law of Waqf (pl., Awgqaf) is subtle and complicated in 
the extreme; the word ‘‘in Arabic means literally ‘to 
keep,’ ‘to detain.’ It may be defined as the dedication 
of property in perpetuity substantially for charity or for 
religious objects or purposes. . . . The ownership of Waqf 
property rests in God.’ * If the Mosque of Omar Awgqaf 
were kept by the Department of Awgaf at Constantinople, 
which is probable, we envisage an endless delay in their 
production as well as their interpretation. There are four 
main Schools of thought in regard to the Law of Waqf—the 
Persian, the Turkish, the Indian, and the Arabic. In any: 
inquiry into the Mosque of Omar Awgaf a commission 
will have the four Schools ranged in line against anything 
which seems to them an infringement, or possible eventual 
infringement, of ancient rights. Behind them stands the 
whole world of Islam, of every race but only one creed. 
It would seem the wiser as well as the simpler course to 
implement the White Paper of November 1929, which 
assured the Moslem rights of ownership as well as the Jewish 
prescriptive rights of worship, and to uphold the Palestine 
Administration in their duty of enforcing it. The religious, 
or orthodox, Jews, to whom the Wailing Wall is dear and 
sacred, have not advanced any other claim than their ancient 
prescriptive right of worship and lamentation there; it is 
Zionism, which is a political and not a religious movement, 
which has made of the Wailing Wall a political issue of the 
first consequence. 

It is unnecessary to enter into any description of the 
events of August 1929, condemned by the Report in terms 
of just severity. We consider that the Palestine Administra- 
tion were ill advised in allowing news to be telegraphed 
from Jerusalem to England and America by Zionist agencies, 
as was done at first. A party bias was unavoidable in the 
circumstances, and the effect in England was, at first, to 


* Mohammedan Wagqfs in Palestine (J. B. Barron, Jerusalem, 1922).. This 
masterly little book, actually the only one on the subject of Palestine Awgaf, 
was written by the then Director of Revenue and Customs in Palestine; it should 
be studied by anyone attempting an inquiry into this Religious Law as it affects 
the Holy Land 
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make people condemn the Arabs utterly, unheard, and then 
to discount subsequent Zionist messages as purely party. 
We consider that to this weakness of the Administration is 
largely due the party view of the Palestine troubles taken 
by the British Press, a partisanship which is un-English 
and regrettable. To give one instance only: some papers 
described the wrecking of a synagogue and the destruction 
of Jewish prayer-books by Arab rioters, but no paper men- 
tioned the profanation by a Jewish mob of a Moslem 
shrine at Jerusalem, containing graves of saints, of which 
the writer possesses a photographic record taken by neutral 
(i.e. American) photographers, and the subsequent looting of 
the attendant Imam’s house. The past is past; let it sink 
into a merciful oblivion, but let every lover of Palestine, be he 
Arab or British or Jew, determine that never again shall the 
Land that is holy to us all be stained by such deeds, nor 
darkened by the hate from which they spring. 

We are heartily glad that the Commission has exon- 
nerated the Palestine Administration from much of the 
criticism and censure heaped upon it. Critics ignore the 
unique difficulties that beset the Administration, both 
Military and Civil, from 1917 onwards—the emptiness and 
stark poverty of Palestine after Turkish rule, the lack of 
public revenues and services, of roads and railways, of any 
water supply, the pressure of conflicting Arab and Zionist 
claims, the religious rivalries between the Churches of the 
East and West, political complications; all these and many 
other causes have made the task of administering Palestine 
under the Mandate a thorny one indeed. Palestine owes 
an immense debt to England: the Lion’s share is blame. 
The Arabs do not want England to relinquish the Mandate; 
as an Arab Christian notable expressed it in a letter of 
recent date: “‘We are against nothing British, from the 
Mandate to the simplest ‘Tommy’ in the Army.” But 
Moslems and Christians are one in feeling that their claims 
have not received the publicity and attention which Zionism 
has received in the Press, and they are confident that, once 
these are presented fairly and considered dispassionately, 
the British sense of justice will recognize the hardships of 
their position. 

The Shaw Commission has done its work with admirable 
impartiality, though we regret the reservations of one 
member which, being personal, cannot really enhance the 
value of the Report nor help to elucidate the problem 
under examination. Upon the action of His Majesty’s 
Government depend momentous issues. The peace of Pales- 
tine is a world concern, its guardianship a splendid trust. 

K. M. E. Biyty 


TECHNICAL INVENTIONS AND 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


THE present age is remarkable for its technical applications 
of scientific knowledge and for striking achievements in 
utilizing the energies of Nature for the use and benefit of 
mankind. 

We can broadly divide those who assist this service into 
the pure scientific investigators, who have no other aim 
than the elucidation of natural phenomena or additions to 
our knowledge of them, and, on the other hand, those more 
properly called inventors, whose goal is not so much the 
discovery of new facts or their relation as the utilization in 
some way of that already known. 

The general public are far more inclined to take an 
interest in the technical applications than in the discovery 
of scientific facts or new modes of viewing phenomena, as 
witnessed by the frequent query of non-scientific persons 
when some new scientific result is disclosed to them, ‘‘ What 
is the use of it?” 

Their interest cools at once if told that at present there 
is no known use. . 

Such persons have, however, reason on their side in 
attaching special value to utilization of knowledge. Pure 
scientific research has undoubtedly an intellectual or even 
spiritual value, but human beings have first to be nourished 
and attain leisure before any gratification can be derived 
from a study of unapplied natural philosophy. 

Hence the applications of that study for the continuance 
and nurture of human life are really more important than 
the satistaction of intellectual curiosity. 

We can never foretell, however, when or how a new 
scientific fact or process will receive so-called useful appli- 
cation. 

There must be, in the first place, a zealous and dis- 
interested pursuit of knowledge of Nature without arriére- 
pensée. Nature, it is said, is a coy mistress who will not be 
wooed for the sake of her dowry. This demands, then, a 
field and opportunity for pure research, regardless whether 
useful applications can or cannot be found. 

Nevertheless, scientific history abounds in instances of 
the immeasurably valuable results which have followed on 
a piece of pure research. 

Perhaps the classical example of this truth was the 
discovery, in August 1831, by Faraday of the so-called 
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induction of electric currents and of electro-magnetic induc- 
tion, the centenary of which event will be celebrated next 
year with suitable ceremonies at the British Association 
meeting in London. 

Faraday was well acquainted with the fact that when a 
conductor has upon it a static charge of electricity, this calls 
forth on all surrounding conductors an equal charge of 
electricity of opposite sign or kind. Faraday had a strong 
belief in the unity of Nature, and that effects in one depart- 
ment of it are sometimes paralleled by similar ones in 
others. Hence he asked himself the question whether, 
assuming a static charge of electricity could create an 
induced static charge of opposite sign, it was possible that 
electricity in motion, or a so-called electric current, could 
create another electric current in neighbouring conductors 
in an opposite direction? Some experiments he tried in 
1825 and 1828 to obtain an answer gave no result; but on 
the 29th day of August, 1831, he made the great discovery. 
by which he will be for ever remembered. He wound two 
cotton-covered copper wires round an iron ring, and dis- 
covered that when an electric current is started or stopped 
in one of the wires it creates a brief transitory current in 
the other wire called an ““induced current.” 

No one would probably have given Faraday a shilling 
for this discovery on the day it was made, but nevertheless 
it proved to be more fertile in far-reaching practical conse- 
quences than any of those which even his genius gave to 
the world. 

When its consequences came to be followed up by 
ingenious inventors, it gave us in course of time not only 
the dynamo, but the electric motor, the transformer, the 
induction coil, and the alternator, all of them the great 
implements with which the electrical engineer has trans- 
formed our modern life, given us the electric train and tram, 
lit our cities, and conveyed the power of falling water to 
far-off places. 

In mere money value this discovery has been worth 
millions sterling to the exchequers of nations, and has created 
employment for untold hundreds of thousands of men. 

This, then, raises some very important questions which 
are especially deserving of consideration at the present 
time, namely, the proper relation of Governments, and 
particularly our own Government, to these great technical 
applications of scientific research. 

The basic fact we have to bear in mind is that in the 
British Islands we do not produce food enough to feed our 
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population for one-fifth of a year on our own internal 
resources. 

The bulk of our meat and wheat, as well as those 
essential dietetic elements, tea, coffee, sugar, and much dairy 
produce, have to come to us from other countries. We 
have to buy these by giving in exchange either raw products 
we dig out of the earth, such as coal, iron ore, or tin, or else 
manufactured articles made out of imported raw material, 
such as cotton, silk, wool, or hardwoods, which we do not 
produce in this climate, or else goods manufactured out of 
our own raw produce, such as soft wood, iron ore, copper, 
or other things. We are not self-supporting as an agricul- 
tural nation, but the bulk of our food-stuffs has to be paid 
for by exporting manufactured articles. 

Accordingly, any “new manner of manufacture’”’ has a 
direct influence on our food-buying power. 

Manufactured articles may meet natural wants, such as 
the necessity for clothes, housing, or means of producing 
light or heat. On the other hand, they may meet artificial 
wants which have been created by the fact of supply through 
invention. Thus there is a large manufacture of photo- 
graphic apparatus and materials, of gramophones, of wireless 
receivers, and of motion-picture apparatus in our country. 

There is no essential necessity for taking “ snap-shots,” 
or having home-made or wireless music, but the possibility 
of their achievement has created and fostered a demand on 
the part of the public which persists and has to be satisfied, 
and so creates a new industry giving employment to 
thousands. 

Anyone, therefore, who creates a new applicance which 
engenders a new demand on the part of the public leading 
to a new industry is equivalent to that public benefactor 
who makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before. 

Of these artificial requirements, some can be supplied 
competitively, that is, there may be many manufacturers, 
such as those of gramophones or wireless receivers. Hence 
this competition tends to keep up the quality of the article 
and keep down the price in the absence of any “ring” 
or “ trust.” 

But there are other services which from the very nature 
of them can only be supplied uniquely, that is, by one 
supply in each district. Such, for example, is the public 
supply of gas or electric current or telephone exchanges. 
If our butcher or baker supplies us with unsatisfactory meat 
or bread, we can change our tradesman; but if your gas 
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company supplies you with poor gas or your electric supply 
is irregular, you cannot change to some other supplier, for 
there is none. 

Hence, when an invention such as that of the incan- 
descent electric lamp stimulates a public demand, and when 
public electric supply stations are set in operation to give 
the necessary current, there at once arises a fear of the 
upgrowth of what is termed “‘ another monopoly.” 

There is solid ground for the opinion that the necessities 
of the many should not be made to minister to the greed 
or profit of the few. 

It is the increase or concentrations of population which 
creates the demand for the new service, and hence the public 
have their right to be protected from exploitation in those 
cases in which free competition cannot from the nature of 
the supply come into play. 

Here, then, we come in contact with a question of 
fundamental importance in connection with this subject, 
viz. how far and under what conditions should the State 
itself{—that means the people as a whole—-through their per- 
manent officials, undertake to run these exclusive or unique 
public services originating in great scientific inventions? 

From the outset of the age of mechanical invention, 
beginning very closely with the accession of Queen Victoria, 
with the advent of railways, it was clearly seen that some 
State control would be necessary when rights amounting to 
a monopoly were bestowed on a corporation or company. 

The initiation of steam railways involved the compulsory 
purchase of way-rights, and in general admitted of no 
competition. Hence Parliament instituted certain control 
over railway operations and compelled transport of persons 
at certain maximum rates and times by what were once 
called Parliamentary train services. 

In the same way, when gas supply had become general 
and numerous gas companies furnished the supply, Parlia- 
ment intervened on behalf of the consumer, and by various 
Gas Acts controlled the light in candle-power to be given 
when a certain number of cubic feet of gas were used on a 
burner of a certain description. 

Now that the chief domestic use of gas is as a heating 
agent, the State control defines the number of therms or 
heat units to be given by the combustion of 1,000 cubic feet 
of gas or its equivalent. 

No reasonable person can find valid grounds for objection 
to a certain necessary Government control of essential 
public services which are non-competitive in nature. 
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On the other hand, when an entirely new invention 
leading to a public service, such as that of the electric lamp 
or telephone, is introduced, there is always a danger that 
the public and our legislators may assume it to have reached 
a greater condition of perfection and efficiency than it really 
has done. 

Hence hasty legislation to control it or prevent the 
so-called upgrowth of another monopoly is something like 
putting a baby in handcuffs to prevent him becoming a 
burglar when he grows up. 

This is what happened in the case of public electric 
supply. In the early part of 1882 the public were enabled 
to see at the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition of that 
year the electric incandescent lamps of Swan, Edison, Lane 
Fox, Maxim, and others in full operation as domestic 
illuminants. 

The Parliament of that day jumped to the conclusion 
that this possible competitor with gas must be controlled 
immediately by an Act of Parliament, ironically termed an 
“ Act to Facilitate Electric Lighting.”’ But the conditions 
and terms of the Act were such that instead of “‘ facilitating ” 
the nascent industry, it crippled and throttled it entirely, 
and put it in a state of suspended animation for six years, 
until the Act was amended in 1888. The same kind of thing 
happened in connection with urban electric traction. 

Such legislation, to be at all useful, must be applied 
cautiously and with great reserve until the new industry 
has reached a condition of adult vigour, and certainly not 
applied to it in its infancy, when such rigorous treatment 
may only result in killing it completely. 

A still more drastic step had been taken twelve years 
previously with respect to another highly scientific industry, 
viz. electric telegraphy. This had taken its rise in 1837 in 
Great Britain with the practical inventions of Cooke and 
Wheatstone, and electric telegraph companies had grown 
up and were giving the public a useful service. 

Then, as in other cases, a fear arose of the ever-present 
danger of a new monopoly, and Parliament in 1868 and 1869 
authorized the buying out for ten million sterling of the 
plant and business of these companies and the transfer of 
them to the General Post Office. 

But the Acts were so skilfully drawn that when they 
came later on to receive judicial interpretation, it was held 
that they covered not only the methods of electric telegraphy 
then in use, but any form of electric communication of 
intelligence to a distance which the human mind might 
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ever invent provided it was conducted by payment for the | 
service. 

This decision brought not only the telephone, then 
uninvented, but also wireless telegraphy and wireless tele- 
phony, then undreamt of, under the control of the Post 
Office. 

The chief characteristic of all the branches of electrical 
technology, which are grouped under the term electro- 
communication, is the very rapid progress in invention 
relating to them. The scientific interest of the problems 
involved has attracted the attention of men of commanding 
genius, with the result of a continual stream of inventions 
and researches. 

We certainly cannot say that we have reached finality 
in any of these branches of electric technology. All we 
can say is that our goal to-day is our starting-point 
to-morrow. 

Inventions which seem now almost perfection are in a 
few years antiquated and their appliances on the scrap-heap. 
To keep abreast with what is being done in other countries 
we require continual inventive progress in our own. 

A question which then demands consideration is whether 
a Government department of permanent officials can most 
advantageously to the general public have the sole control 
of such a highly technical industry committed to it. 

In the first place, highly original discoveries or inven- 
tions are always the result of the labours of very able and 
. gifted men. No number of second- or third-rate minds put 
together are equal to one man of genius. Genius cannot 
be made to order, and men of exceptional ability in this 
respect cannot do their inventive work to order. 

They must be put under conditions favourable to the 
exercise of their originality, and left to do their work in 
their own time and way without control or regulations. 

It is for this reason that the laboratories of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain have been the birthplace of 
some of the greatest discoveries in science made by the 
intellect of man. 

Then, again, there is a certain element of chance in all 
scientific research. Time and money may be spent fruit- 
lessly. Even the greatest ability cannot always command 
success, and much scientific labour may only draw a blank. 

Thirdly, we have to give a chance, especially to the 
youngest workers, if there is any evidence they have original 
and useful ideas to work out, for genius is not chiefly found 
in the old. 
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All these conditions for searching out and giving oppor- 
tunity to young inventive or originative minds can be 
complied with in the case of private firms, corporations, or 
limited companies, but they are not the conditions generally 
prevailing in Government departments. 

Admittance to the Civil Service is gained by examination, 
and promotion is governed by seniority, time, and routine. 
A young man of great ability is not promoted over the 
heads of his seniors, nor do original suggestions from youth 
always secure attention. 

A man of genius does not readily submit to be put into 
a harness of red tape, and hence such service rarely entices 
the highest kind of ability. 

The military and naval services, however, on account of 
the greater kudos attaching to them, secure for their scientific 
departments the pick of the public schools and universities. 
Even here, however, new ideas are not fostered, but custom 
and precedent control the operations. 

Then, again, the spending departments of the Govern- 
ment are strictly held in by the predetermined estimates 
and grants from Parliament, and it is not possible in general 
to indulge in speculative expenditure on research which may 
not yield fruitful consequences. 

Hence all expenditure has to yield definite results, and 
it follows that in scientific or technical work a Govern- 
ment department will always lag far behind voluntary 
effort. 

Moreover, the decision whether to adopt or reject a new 
suggestion too often rests upon the temperament of a single 
permanent official. He may be very ignorant of the latest 
advances in the subject or very opinionated, and then the 
outcome may be, and has been, the rejection of most 
important ideas. 

In short, a Government department which has to deal 
with a subject requiring great scientific knowledge or 
inventiveness, the decisions should certainly not depend 
upon a single permanent official, or even on several, but 
they should be assisted by outside assessors of the highest 
ability in that department of industry, or else work in close 
co-operation with outside corporations or companies able to 
command the best ability. 

A Government department left entirely to itself cannot 
in general provide either the type of men or the money 
necessary for the most effective and advanced research. 

There is no need to repeat again the old story of 
the treatment of the telephone by the Post Office or the 
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arguments against placing the entire control of electro- 
communication under it. 

The history of that industry would have been very 
different in Great Britain if voluntary and independent 
effort outside of State control had been allowed fair oppor- 
tunity. 

The advent of the wonderful beam system of wireless 
telegraphy and telephony was only made possible by the 
most costly scientific researches on the propagation of short 
electric waves round the earth by the principal pioneer in 
wireless telegraphy, viz. the Marchese Marconi. 

No Government department could have incurred the 
expense of these preliminary investigations, and it is not 
very likely the necessary scientific knowledge would have 
been forthcoming either. 

No one can possibly say that still greater advances may 
not be made in the wireless transmission of visible images 
of living objects or of written words, or even of power. 

The chief argument in favour of the State control of 
telegraphs and telephones is that it has been possible to 
equip the most remote village post office with telegraphic 
or telephonic connection with all large towns, which might 
perhaps not have been the case if these methods of com- 
munication had remained under private enterprise. 

The past history of this State control of this highly 
technical art shows unquestionably that even if a large 
measure of State control is necessary in the public interest, 
there should, nevertheless, be a very close partnership 
between the Government department concerned and the 
great private corporations or companies who have command 
of the men and means for doing the most advanced research 
in that particular subject, in order that the department 
may be kept abreast of the latest achievements and not lag 
many years behind them. We have a long way to go yet 
in organized scientific research before we are level with the 
United States or Germany in this extremely important 
matter. It is not merely a question of money. In the 
United States they have about four times the number of 
competent men that we have in Great Britain engaged in 
electro-technical research work. 

A great deal of useful research is based on highly | 
organized team work, as, for example, the results of most 
careful work on the magnetic properties of the nickel-iron 
alloys, leading to the discovery of ‘‘ Permalloy,” which is 
used for ‘‘loading’’ submarine cables and has made all 
** unloaded ”’ cables antiquated. 
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The mere money value of well-conducted research in 
electrical matters was illustrated not long ago by a remark 
of Mr. E. Garcke, in speaking of researches on the insulating 
power of oils as conducted by the Electrical and Allied 
Industries Research Association. He said that these experi- 
ments had cost about £8,500, whilst the saving to the 
electrical trades had been about £100,000 per annum. 

Researches on the heating of buried electric cables had 
cost £18,500, and had saved the industry at least £250,000 
per annum. 

Mr. Arthur W. Hill, Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, also emphasized lately the great necessity 
for more research workers. 

Much, however, has been done, and is being done, to 
co-ordinate research work by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 

This Government department was created on Decem- 
ber 15, 1916, for the service of the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, and has now 
its own separate Parliamentary vote. The Secretary of the 
Department is under the Lord President of the Council and 
is responsible for its general activities. 

The Lord President has associated with him seven other 
Ministers of the Crown, and there is also an Advisory Council 
consisting of men most eminent in science and technology. 

This department maintains the National Physical Labor- 
atory, the Geological Survey and Museum, and the British 
Museum Laboratory, and seven other laboratories for special 
researches. 

The Depaitment, moreover, formulated in 1917 a scheme 
to encourage industries to set up for themselves special 
research associations, and gives them, under certain con- 
ditions, financial assistance from a fund of one million 
pounds sterling placed at the disposal of the Department 
by Parliament. 

In this way about twenty-four special trade research 
associations are at work connected with various industries. 

This seems to be an admirable plan, and one fitted to 
bring to bear on each industry the best talent that can be 
found. Full particulars of the scheme are to be found in 
the Annual Reports of the Department, especially that for 
the year 1916-17, and a review of its working has recently 
been given in a Report entitled ‘‘ Co-operative Industrial 
Research.” 

The conclusion to which we are then led, is that in 
highly technical industries, in which very special scientific 
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knowledge is concerned, and a continual call for invention 
and research exists, it is not in the best interests of the 
community that these should be run exclusively by Govern- 
ment departments to the destruction of all similar private 
or voluntary enterprise or co-operation. The State should 
not squeeze out of existence all undertakings of a similar 
character, and attempt to destroy one possible monopoly by 
creating a still greater actual one, and hinder progress by 
bureaucratic control. 

The function of Government in these matters should be 
to so regulate or control the operations of private enterprise 
as to prevent any exploitation of the public in general by 
necessary utility services. 

It should define quality and charges in suitable ways 
and facilitate the general use, but not block the way to 
progress merely by official inertia or incapacity. 

There should be the closest co-operation between private 
enterprise, which can only exist if it is given the oppor- 
tunity for its legitimate reward, and the State, which is 
the guardian of the general welfare and interests. But the 
function of Government is not to act as a rival or opponent 
of private enterprise in those highly technical industries in 
which the freedom and elasticity of individual effort or 
genius and co-operative work can bring about greater 
advances and better results than the rigid limitations of 
departmental working acting alone can ever achieve. 


AMBROSE FLEMING 
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SIX MONTHS OF SOVIET RELATIONS 
DECEMBER 12, 1929—JUNE 12, 1930 


“The [Communist] Party is the leading energy of our State. ... The 
Party is the supreme energy in the State. . . . The State authorities must not 
be identified with the Party, although, in all fundamental questions alike of home 
and foreign policy, the Party is the guide.’’—Stalin, at the Fourteenth Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


On December 12, 1929, the Soviet Ambassador, M. Soko- 
linikoff, arrived in London, and the re-establishment of 
actual diplomatic relations with Russia can be said to date 
from that day. In the agreement that provided for the 
renewal of diplomatic relations, Moscow promised to abstain 
from anti-British propaganda. Certain persons in and out of 
Parliament expressed the view that this promise was not 
worth the paper it was written on, and they have been 
proved correct time and time again. In the period that has 
elapsed since December 12th there has been no cessation, 
but a very definite intensification, of Moscow-controlled 
anti-British propaganda. The clearest picture of this activity 
can be obtained by studying the sequence of events in their 
chronological order. 

First there was the trouble in South Africa. At the end 
of November, following upon police raids made in Durban 
and elsewhere, the South African Minister of Justice, Mr. 
Pirow, charged Moscow with fanning native unrest in the 
Union and Southern Rhodesia. Subsequent disclosures 
showed that the Government had definite documentary 
proof that such bodies as the Communist Party, the African 
National Congress, the League of African Rights, and the 
League Against Imperialism, were working under the 
direction of the Communist International. One of the most 
significant instructions sent from Moscow ran as follows: 


“‘ Wage a struggle against the native Bills and all other 
forms of oppression, not through petitions, but in a revo- 
lutionary manner. On December 16th (Dingaan’s Day) 
militant demonstrations to be conducted, inter alia, under 
the slogan of ‘Long Live the Native Republic.’ Mines to 
be penetrated by all possible means, and a partial stoppage 
of work to be called on December 14th.” 


The dates are significant, for they are definite evidence of 
Moscow ordering militant revolutionary action to take place 
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after the renewal of diplomatic relations. In 1928 a leading 
South African Communist, Bunting, was present at the Sixth 
World Congress of the Communist International, and on 
October 19th the Political Secretariat ordered him to return 
and organize the agitation, including “ appropriate agitation 
in the Army,” that culminated in the disorders of November 
last. 

During the latter part of December interesting events 
were also taking place within the Communist movement in 
England. A conference of the Communist Party had been 
held at Leeds from November 29th to December 2nd, at 
which about 160 delegates from all parts of the country 
were present. The whole position of the Party was examined, 
and drastic changes in policy and direction were made. 
Several of the oldest and formerly most trusted leaders, such 
as Albert Inkpin and Andrew Rothstein, were removed 
from the Executive, and direct “ workers’ representatives,” 
men and women actually employed in industry or transport, 
were put in their place. It was announced that the weekly 
organ of the Communist Party, the Workers’ Life, should 
become the Daily Worker, as from January Ist, and it was 
perfectly clear that this change had been ordered by 
Moscow; the change suited them. During the latter part of 
December the Communist Party was re-organizing along 
the lines dictated by Moscow, i.e. on the basis of factory 
cells and “‘ factory action committees,” under the direction 
of Harry Pollitt, who had been relieved of his duties as 
secretary of the National Minority Movement so as to be 
able to give full time to this special work. Thus, after the 
renewal of diplomatic relations, Moscow not only was 
stimulating the organization of revolutionary cells in British 
industry, but was ordering the establishment of a daily 
** Red ”’ journal. 

At the end of December two important conferences took 
place in Moscow. The first was the Plenary Session of the 
Executive Committee of the Young Communist International, 
at which W. Rust was the British representative. This 
conference examined the work of the Young Communist 
Leagues throughout the world, and issued instructions for 
future activity. The following are extracts from them: 


“The Enlarged Plenum of the Executive Committee 
makes it mandatory for all Leagues to create in the immediate 
future strong working factory nuclei in the large enterprises.” 

““The development of broad anti-imperialist and anti- 
militarist activity is of first-rate importance at the present 
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time. . . . It is necessary to begin a systematic building-up 
of nuclei in the Army and Navy and also in the enterprises 
of the war industries.” 

“The Young Communist League organizations must pay 
particular attention to sport unions of working-class youth. 
In these unions they must crystallize the basic kernel for 
strike pickets, proletarian self-defence, workers’ fighting 
committees, Red Guards, and people for work in the im- 
perialist armies. They should utilize sport organizations 
for the military training of working-class youth.” 


So far as this country is concerned there has been a 
definite attempt to put these orders into practice. Since the 
resumption of diplomatic relations there has been a renewed 
distribution of Communist literature to soldiers and sailors 
at Chelsea Barracks; Chatham; Aldershot; Catterick; Edin- 
burgh; Maryhill Barracks, Glasgow; Colchester; Brecon; and 
Fenham Barracks, Newcastle. There has been considerable 
activity on the part of the British Workers’ Sports Federa- 
tion, the “sport union of working-class youth” in this 
country, with special attention to instruction in boxing and 
ju-jutsu. 

The other conference held in Moscow during December 
was the Plenary Session of the Executive Bureau of the Red 
International of Labour Unions, of which the National 
Minority Movement is the British branch. The delegates 
from this country were Arthur Horner, J. A. Mahon, and 
J. R. Wilson. Definite instructions were issued for a re- 
organization of the National Minority Movement, so that in 
future it shall consist of “affiliated factory committees, 
factory groups of individual members. . . affiliated revolu- 
tionary trade unions, and industrial councils, the National 
Unemployed Workers’ Movement, and revolutionary opposi- 
tion in the Co-operatives.”” The British branch was also 
instructed to concentrate particularly on the metal indus- 
tries, oil depots, the chemical industry, mines, ports, railway 
junctions, and air-ports. Again efforts have been made to 
carry out the instructions of Moscow. A special conference 
of the Executive Committee of the Minority Movement was 
held in London on January 19th and 20th, at which the 
plans of Moscow were considered and instructions were 
issued to the districts for action. John Mahon, fresh from 
Moscow, played a leading role in the proceedings. Since that 
date there has been definite Communist concentration on 
(1) the wool textile area, (2) the Stratford railway depdt, 
(3) the Railway Clearing House, (4) metal and engineering 
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works at Liverpool, Erith, Penistone, Tottenham, Poplar, 
Holloway, Sheffield, Tyneside, and Glasgow; and (5) mines 
in South Wales and the West of Scotland. District Con- 
ferences of the Minority Movement have been held in 
Glasgow, South Wales, and the Midlands. We are supposed 
to be in peaceful and friendly relations with Soviet Russia, 
but here is definite evidence of Moscow attempting to set 
up centres of revolutionary activity in our basic industries 
and in vital centres of communication, also ordering the 
spreading of seditious doctrines in H.M. Forces, and the 
establishment of Red Guards and other bodies designed to 
come into conflict with the police. And all this since the 
renewal of diplomatic relations. 

There has been, in fact, a definite all-round intensification 
of Red activity in this country since December 12th. On 
January Ist the daily organ of the Communist Party, the 
Daily Worker, made its first appearance. It contained a 
message from the Praesidium of the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International welcoming the paper, 
describing it as “‘a new and powerful weapon in the hands 
of the British working-class in its fight against capitalism, 
against rationalization, and the Socialist-Fascist Labour 
Government.’ In fact, the message was directed mainly 
against the Labour Government, although Mr. Henderson 
had assured Parliament that the Government would insist 
on the observance of the Soviet pledge which “ was clearly 
applicable to the propaganda activities of the Comintern.” 
This was the Comintern’s answer to the Foreign Secretary, 
and he was forced to make a protest to the Soviet Am- 
bassador. He might have saved his breath, for it made not 
the slightest difference to the activity of Moscow in this 
country, and only called forth columns of abuse in the 
Soviet Press. The Daily Worker has continued publication, 
and as it has a small circulation and practically no advertise- 
ments at all, it is obviously run at a heavy loss. Up to 
June 12th only just over £3,000 had been collected for its 
support from sympathizers in this country. It is perfectly 
evident, therefore, that as in the case of its predecessors, 
the Sunday Worker and the Workers’ Life, the Daily Worker 
is losing heavily, but upon the renewal of diplomatic relations 
Moscow seized the opportunity to convert its weekly organ in 
this country into a daily! 

The renewal of relations was the occasion for a revival 
of activity on the part of the organization known as the 
Friends of Soviet Russia, designed to carry out “ cultural 
propaganda ’”’ in favour of the Soviet system and “ anti- 
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militarist ”’ work. This body also has found a financial 
fairy godmother, for since February it has issued a monthly 
journal, replete with photographs, entitled Russia To-day. 
A special conference of this body was held in London on 
February 16th, and well-known revolutionaries such as 
Jack Tanner and Dr. Dunstan were elected to the National 
Committee, together with a number of men and women who 
paid a special visit to Russia in November last. At present 
it is actively engaged upon organizing another “‘ workers’ 
delegation ’’ to Russia. 

Since the renewal of diplomatic relations there has been 
a revival of Red activity amongst seamen and the unem- 
ployed. In co-operation with the revolutionary Inter- 
national Seamen’s Club at Antwerp, the Minority Movement 
brought about a strike in London on the s.s. Maine, and 
efforts are now being made to establish a revolutionary 
centre for seamen in London, similar to those in existence 
at Hamburg, Leningrad, New York, Baltimore, Antwerp, 
and in many other ports. March 6th was allotted as the 
International Unemployment Day, and the demonstrators 
on Tower Hill came into conflict with the police. The 
Soviet Press expressed approval of this demonstration. It 
was followed by the organization of a Red “ hunger march ”’ 
on London, again on the orders of Moscow. Some four 
hundred men and women, led by Communists, arrived in the 
metropolis, took part in the May Day demonstration, and 
remained for a week, holding meetings in various districts. 

This is not the sum total of Moscow’s activity in this 
country since the renewal of relations. There has been 
much propaganda in connection with the Meerut Conspiracy 
Trial; the Workers’ Legion, the Red Army in Britain, has 
been re-organized and re-named the Workers’ Defence Force; 
Moscow has attempted to organize a congress for negro 
workers to take place in London in July—but this has been 
banned by the Home Secretary—and steps are being taken 
at the present time for further concentration on the cotton, 
mining, and engineering industries. 

The Communist International has made every effort to 
exploit and prolong the dispute in the wool textile industry 
in Yorkshire. Expert Communist agitators, such as W. 
Gallacher, W. Rust, E. H. Brown, R. Bishop, Margaret 
McCarthy, J. Lynch, C. Massie, Mrs. Isabel Brown, J. 
Rushton, Mrs. Crawford, Rose Smith, E. Woolley, G. Brown, 
J. Ancrum, Langmead, Mrs. Usher, Aitken Ferguson, Lily 
Webb, Marjorie Pollitt, Felix Walsh, and Harry Pollitt, 
have been concentrated in the area, and there has been 
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no shortage of funds for propaganda. Moscow sent over a 
special secret agent, Isodor Dreazen, to run the Communist 
campaign, but he was arrested in Manchester. The dis- 
orderly scenes that have taken place outside certain mills, 
the intimidation of textile workers in their homes, and the 
riots that took place in Bradford on May 27th, are results of 
the Red campaign. Moscow’s reply to diplomatic relations 
has been to intensify activity in this country, and not a 
week has passed without the pledges in the agreement 
regarding propaganda being broken. 

On May Ist, however, came a breach by the Soviet 
Government against which all the others seem to pale into 
insignificance. Moscow issued a direct appeal to the armed 
forces of the Crown, which was nothing more than a deli- 
berate incitement to mutiny. The words, as they appeared 
in the manifesto of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International, speak for themselves: 


** Arouse the revolutionary consciousness of the soldiers 
and sailors! Prepare to convert imperialist wars into a civil 
war against your own bourgeoisie! Remember your duty 
in war-time! Turn your cannon and machine-guns against 
the exploiters!” 


The printer of the Daily Worker censored a portion of this 
passage, but since then the editorials, and be it remembered 
that the policy of this paper is guided not by British Com- 
munists, but by a direct representative of Moscow on the spot, 
have made very similar appeals to the soldiers and sailors. 
Appeals have also been issued to dockers and seamen to 
refuse to handle supplies for India, and the soldiers in India 
have been urged to follow “the glorious example” of the 
Garwhal Rifles and hand their rifles over to the rioters. 
Can there be any more flagrant breach of diplomatic rela- 
tions than for a body controlled by the heads of the Soviet 
Government to appeal to British soldiers and sailors to 
shoot down their officers? 

It has been argued by the representatives of the Soviet 
Government that it has no responsibility for or control over 
the Actions of the Communist International, and that there 
is no connection whatsoever between the Government and 
revolutionary agitation in this country and throughout the 
Empire. That argument holds about as much water as a 
bottomless bucket. In Russia there is a trinity—the Soviet 
Government, the Political Bureau of the Communist Party, 
and the Executive Committee of the Communist Interna- 
tional. Both the Soviet Government and the Comintern 
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are under the direct control of the Political Bureau of the 
Russian Communist Party. Stalin is virtually the head of 
the Soviet Government to-day, and we have his categorical 
declaration, quoted at the head of this article, that the 
Russian Communist Party is “the supreme guiding energy 
in the State,” and that “‘in all fundamental questions alike 
of home and of foreign policy the Party is the guide.” The 
central ruling authority in Russia is the Union Council of 
People’s Commissaries, and at least seven out of twelve of its 
members are on the Political Bureau of the Russian Com- 
munist Party. In fact, the Politbureau, with the Ogpu, 
tules Russia. The Politbureau also controls the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International. Stalin, Rykov, 
Molotov, Kisselev, Losovsky, Skrypnik, and Soltz, are seven 
of the most important members of the Soviet Government. 
All of them are on the Central Committee of the Political 
Bureau of the Russian Communist Party. All of them are 
on the Executive Committee of the Communist International. 
In other words, the Soviet Government, with whom we have 
diplomatic relations, is the Political Bureau of the Russian 
Communist Party, which directs, controls, and finances the 
Third International and its revolutionary activities through- 
out the world. 

The programme of the Communist International makes 
the position perfectly clear. It says: 


“* Being the land of the dictatorship of the proletariat .... 
the Union of Social Soviet Republics inevitably becomes the 
base of the world move of all oppressed classes, the centre of 
international revolution.” 


Six months of diplomatic relations have proved, once 
again, that the rulers of Russia are striving for one main 
goal, the destruction of the British Empire. 


J. BAKER WHITE 


SPEARING FISH BY NIGHT 


How long can a dog continue barking without getting a sore 
throat, is what I was wondering as I slowly regained conscious- 
ness in my deck-chair, with a book on my knees. And why 
bark at all at a distant fire, I thought, as I looked out lazily 
into the inky blackness with never a star showing, beyond 
my verandah. And then Isat up because there did seem to 
be something curious about it. The fire was moving. A 
moment’s thought and I rightly decide that it is a native 
fishing from a canoe on the Kafue, and I sink back again and 
watch the now increasing, now diminishing, rosy patch of 
light slowly gliding along. I had seen this method of fishing 
elsewhere many years before, and surely there was a native 
word for it to be remembered by association with the moon. 
I determined to inquire about the word and the fishers on 
the morrow. This morning I did so, and, further, I rashly sent 
a polite message that I should be pleased if I might accom- 
pany the fishermen if they intended fishing again to-night. 

I have just got back, and very thankful I am to be once 
more enjoying the blessings of the land, as the ship’s prayer 
puts it. Sure enough, soon after dinner a voice came out of 
the darkness which said simply, “‘ We go fishing,” and I 
got up and slipped an electric torch into my pocket and 
followed two almost invisible young men down to the river. 
There one left us to get the canoe, and when he brought it, 
it turned out to be my own canoe, which I had had made for 
me and painted scarlet, and which I never on any account 
use because it is, for some reason or other, a most pronounced 
roller, and dugout canoes are crazy things even when good. 
I suppose it depends upon the timber obtainable; ours are 
not at all like the very superior one moored in the lake in 
Kew Gardens. So my good-looking but quite unseaworthy 
canoe is to be the boat for the evening’s fishing, and it is now 
full of dried reeds, with just enough space left at each end for 
a person to sit. The younger lad seats himself on the reeds in 
the middle and I get into the space at oneend. “Is there 
room for three?” I ask, as cheerfully as I can. “No, two 
only,” replies the elder, who is busy setting light to one end 
of a great bundle of reeds. So the younger one gets out, and 
the elder hands me the now flaming bundle to hold and steps 
in with a paddle. Then the younger pushes off the canoe and 
in less than half a minute we are heavily aground. ‘“‘ We 
have come back again,” my paddler calls out cheerfully, 
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and the other comes running to shove us off once more; 
and this time we are well and truly launched into the deep. 
And deep it is as I very well know in the middle, but whether 
we are making for the middle or going up or down stream I 
have not the smallest notion. My bundle of reeds is burning 
fiercely in a light breeze, and all beyond the glare is absolute 
and impenetrable blackness. My paddler calls out to his 
friend on the shore, and the reply seems to come from a long 
way off and does not help me at all. I feel for my electric 
torch and press the button in the hope that its beam may 
pierce the darkness beyond, but it is useless; it might as well 
be without a battery for all the effect it has. There is only 
one thing I have to do, and that is to sit very still, and I 
do it intensely, while my companion paddles on in silence 
until I can bear it no longer. “ Are we not getting to the 
farther bank?” I ask lightly. He shades his eyes from the 
glare and peers out. ‘“‘ I cannot see it,” he says and changes 
his direction, I think, a little. I am very unhappy. True, 
I have not got many clothes on, but in which direction shall 
I swim, and I wonder whether one’s chances with a crocodile 
are improved or the reverse in darkness, and whether that old 
sinner to be seen on most afternoons stays about here at 
night. My bundle of reeds is getting short and another is 
pushed towards me to kindle from it, and presently, when I 
am expecting it on the wrong side, we are in sight of reeds on 
the bank. So at least I know where to make for if the worst 
happens. I try not to think of how few inches of boat’s edge 
stick up above the water-level, and I hope this light breeze 
cannot make large enough waves to matter. We paddle 
on for a long time, never as close to the bank as I should like, 
but presently, to my joy, we are in quite shallow water, 
and I can see the sandy bottom. My native friend steps 
out and wades, towing the boat with one hand and holding 
a spear raised in the other. ‘“‘ That’s where they sleep,” 
he says, pointing to a sandy, roundish patch. We creep 
along in silence. ‘‘ There’s one,” he says, and I can distinctly 
see a fish. He spears at it and misses, and we see it dart 
away. He grins broadly at me, and I nod pleasantly, 
meaning to express “ hard luck’ or some such condolence. 
The next thrust is successful and a good-sized bream is 
transfixed and put on board. I feel I am not as skilful as 
I might be with my torch, though I am doing my best, and 
&@ piece must have fallen and is burning an ever-widening 
hole in my only dressing-gown before my friend, laughing, 
claps it out with his wet hands. ‘‘Too much wind,” he says, 
after wading some distance. ‘“‘ One cannot see, and I think 
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we had better go back.” I think so, too, because the wind 
is increasing and it will make the little waves rather bigger, 
but I endeavour to “‘ register ’’ regret as I agree. So he takes 
my torch from me and, to my horror, puts it out, and there 
we are, two souls alone, in warm, moist, dreadful darkness, 
and with no notion, so far as I am concerned, where the land— 
the good safe land—is. 

I normally wear glasses, and I think the effect must have 
been more pronounced for me. At any rate, my friend does 
not share, or I hope detect, my distress and paddles away 
briskly. ‘‘ You can see the better when there is no fire,”’ 
he says cheerfully, and I begin to find this is a fact and can 
make out the face of the river and a black bank. “ Too 
much wind,” he says again, ‘‘ but you will come again 
to-morrow night?” My vitals turn to water. “To be 
sure,” I reply with, I hope, no detectable hesitation, ‘ to 
be sure!” ‘‘I am from the North,” he continues pleasantly. 
“* People of the River, you know.” This comforts me a lot; 
he is sure to be skilful with a boat, and as a matter of fact he 
has, so far, managed it beautifully. ‘“‘ That boy I had last 
night cannot use a paddle,”’ he continues with some contempt. 
“‘How many did you get?” I ask. ‘“‘ Two-tens-and-two 
fish,” he replies. ‘‘ And only one to-night,” I jeer, feeling 
happier than I have yet. ‘‘ Ah, too much wind, how can one 
see if the water ripples?”’ he retorts. ‘“‘ But you will see 
to-morrow night, if it does not blow. You will come, if it 
does not blow?” ‘I will come and see to-morrow night if 
it does not blow,” I reply, inwardly vowing to leave a lighted 
lantern on the bank whence we depart. And so it comes 
about that I am bound, absolutely bound, to spend another 
hour on the water. It will not be nearly so alarming as 
to-night, and I like my new friend from the North, whose 
name I do not know yet but whose friendship I mean to 
cultivate—all the same, I cannot keep back a sneaking 
hope that to-morrow night it will blow a gale. 


Lirnpsay C. HEATH 
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A REGRETTABLE INCIDENT 


“Tae relations between France and Germany have, notwithstanding some 
regrettable incidents in the Rhineland, undergone a sensible improvement 
in the weeks following the admission of Germany to the League of Nations.” — 
Daily Paper. 


I 


THE Sous-Lieutenant Armand Gothié of the 117th Regiment 
of the line sat deep in thought opposite his untasted apéritif 
on the deserted terrace of the Kaiserhof Café in the little 
Rhineland town of Mersheim. 

Before his unseeing eyes passed the evening traffic 
hurrying homewards: market carts, lumbering farm wagons, 
grey military lorries or field-kitchens, occasional motor- 
cars, mud-bespattered and piercing of horn, belated delivery 
vans on their final round. On the sidewalks clustered 
the usual provincial types: round-shouldered workmen in 
blouses, peasants in town for their periodic shopping, em- 
ployees of various grades taking their constitutional after 
the day passed in stuffy bureaux, German matrons busy with 
their household needs, blonde Rhineland maidens gazing 
into shop-fronts or ogling the bystanders with great soft 
blue eyes, occasional French soldiers in their bleu-ciel uni- 
forms, German policemen, postmen passing from house to 
house delivering the evening mail, and the usual smattering 
of nondescript loungers, corner boys and fallen women. 

The lieutenant’s reflections were not over cheery. Matters 
in the occupied area were fast drifting to a crisis between the 
Germans and his countrymen. When, with his regiment, 
he had arrived in the town from the peaceful garrison of 
Limoges, nearly nine months before, he had hailed the change 
as promising relief from the unutterable dullness of that 
moribund town. True, he knew that there had been great 
ill-feeling not only between the French and Germans, but 
between the late Allies, French and English, over the tem- 
porary occupation of the Ruhr. Latterly, however, the 
French had withdrawn from the Ruhr; the English still 
co-operated with them on the Rhineland High Commission, 
and continued to hold the Cologne bridge-head with a few 
troops. 

There was some ground at the time of his arrival for 
hoping that relations would improve between all three 
nations. Unhappily, in the French sector at least, this 
hope proved illusory. 
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Throughout the area many of the German inhabitants, 
and especially their civil officials, were at pains to put every 
difficulty in the way of the occupying troops. Not unnatur- 
ally the military authorities were quick to respond to such 
an attitude, with new and annoying restrictions imposed on 
the civil population. Thus the irritation on both sides grew 
ever greater, and led to constant clashes not only between 
the soldiers and the German townsfolk, but between the 
communal officials and the French General Staff. Out of 
these disputes eternal appeals and applications to the Rhine- 
land High Commission arose, and when that august body 
had given its decision, whether in the form of fines, imprison- 
ment, or deportation from the Rhineland for Germans, or 
in the form of reprimands to the French soldiery or adminis- 


tration, the net result was to leave the hatred, the enmity, | 


more acute even than they had ever previously been. 

The lieutenant personally deprecated all this storm in a 
teapot. He was too sensible to cherish that bigoted hatred 
of the Boches which he had shared with all allied soldiers 
during the war. Now the war was supposed to be over, and 
he, in common with most of his kind, only desired, if not 
good will, at least quietude. 

He was a fat round little man with a cheery countenance, 
rather fond of good German beer and such meagre society as 
the town cafés afforded. Now, moreover, chance had found 
him a very charming sweetheart. When his daily duties 
of drill, guards, marches, inspections, or musketry were 
concluded, there was a reason why he was always happy to 
hurry back to his comfortable billet over the little general 
shop in the main street. When months before he had first 
appeared before its proprietor, Frau Herzberg, with his 
billeting paper, she had shown him upstairs into such a 
sweet room, all upholstered in apple-green chintz and fur- 
nished so attractively, if simply, that he there and then 
elected to remain, and ordered his soldier servant to fetch his 
kit at once. There was a large window, with a railed porch 
outside it, where one might stand or sit in summer and 
command a view not only of the main street, but of most of 
the immediate neighbourhood. Lashed to the rail was a 
flagstaff, used no doubt by Frau Herzberg on patriotic occa- 
sions in pre-war days. The good old lady, on her part, had 
soon taken a liking to her lodger, and in the subsequent 
months quite a friendship had struck up between the German 
widow and the little French fantassin. Even warmer were 
the feelings which her daughter Bertha, a handsome blonde 
of thirty or so, had conceived for the Frenchman. Both her 
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father and her fiancé, the only son of Herr Miiller, the town 
notary, had fallen in the distant marshes of Galicia, and since 
then life for her had meant little more than assisting her 
mother in minding the shop and attending on such officers 
as fate and the Mayor might send to billet on them. There 
had been in this way, since the French troops arrived, a 
procession of captains and lieutenants, and once even— 
what an honour—a Surgeon-Major! None of them, however, 
had ever been on such friendly terms with her mother, 
or intimate terms with her, as this chubby little Lieutenant 
Gothié. None had been so considerate to avoid noise at 
night, to take good care of the furniture and linen; none so 
punctilious in saluting the women-folk when entering or 
leaving, so anxious to avoid in any way hurting their feelings; 
none had so praised the beer and the little town they loved; 
none had been so grateful for the extra attentions both Frau 
and Fraulein gladly extended to an unprofitable guest. 
Was it any wonder that Frau Herzberg forgave him for flying 
the French flag from her flagstaff? Was it any wonder 
that Bertha had fallen in love with him, although for some 
time past the official suitor for her hand was a certain Johan 
Ditmar ? 

Ditmar was the first serious prétendant, since the death 
of young Miiller, to whom Bertha had given a serious 
thought, although such a good-looking girl, and one who kept 
herself so aloof and respected, was bound to have many 
admirers. Ditmar was a well-to-do draper about her own 
age, a leader in the political and social life of Mersheim, a 
member of the Urban Council, and a good-living maninevery 
way. There was nothing flighty or romantic about him as 
in the case of the unfortunate Hans Miiller. It could not be 
said that he was very prepossessing in appearance, nor a 
very gallant lover; but a penniless girl of thirty or so could 
not expect everything. She had, in fact, only postponed 
a formal engagement with him because she feared to leave 
her mother alone with the shop on her hands. Nevertheless 
Ditmar and she were considered vaguely as ‘“‘ walking out ” 
by the townsfolk, and he seldom allowed a day to pass 
without seeing her. The arrival of Gothié and the undoubted 
attraction he held for Bertha had given her an additional 
reason for putting off a definite understanding with Ditmar, 
and the latter was not slow to understand why. It was 
specially irritating to a Nationalist leader, always to the 
fore in everything that could harass or impede the occupying 
troops, to find his prospective bride on such good terms with 
a@ Frenchman. 
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He carefully, therefore, avoided meeting the lieutenant, 
and only visited the shop when he was sure Gothié would 
be either on duty or out of doors. Not a day passed that he 
did not rail against him and all Frenchmen to Bertha and to 
Frau Herzberg. 

“You know, Gnadige Frau,” he would storm, “that 
these accursed poilus pollute the whole country with their 
Parisian morals. Not a fraulein is safe from them. Pastor 
Straube was only yesterday telling me of a poor girl in 
Coblenz who had a black baby! Take care of Bertha, I 
advise you. They are all the same, these schweinhunde! ” 

**Come, come, Herr Ditmar,” the old woman would 
reply sturdily. ‘‘ You know that Bertha is a sensible girl, 
very capable of taking care of herself. And the Herr Leutnant 
—ah! there is a perfect gentleman for you, even if he is a 
Frenchman. Dass ist ein gebildeter Herr! ”’ 

But there was no convincing the naturally indignant and 
jealous draper that all Frenchmen were not seducers. 

As for Gothié, he thought of Ditmar, when he thought 
of him at all, as a dangerous agitator but negligible rival. 
Moreover, Bertha for him was only one of a long succession 
of sweethearts that the war and then the occupation had 
afforded him. Of marriage he had not a thought. That 
would come later in his native France if it came at all. His 
present flirtation with Bertha seemed to him the most normal 
in the world. Politics, however, were different, and he was 
frankly worried about the local situation. An ugly incident 
affecting himself had taken place only the previous Sunday 
during a procession of the Mersheim Frontkdémpferverein 
through the town. As the procession passed the little grocery 
store several individuals had detached themselves from its 
ranks, and, forcing their way upstairs to his bedroom, seized 
the tricolour from the flagstaff on his balcony. The lieu- 
tenant had been taking his afternoon siesta at the time, and 
when, only half awake, he had sprung at the intruders, he 
received a blow from a rubber club that felled him to the 
ground. Before he could regain his feet the assailants were 
down the stairs and had torn the flag to shreds amid the Hochs 
of their fellow-demonstrators in the main street beneath. 

Naturally such an incident involving an assault on a 
French officer and an insult to the Flag had been severely 
dealt with by the Military Authorities. Gothié could not 
identify both of his assailants, but of one he had no doubt. 
It was Johan Ditmar himself. The local patriot, therefore, 
on Gothié’s evidence, had been condemned to a fine of 10,000 
marks, made to apologize publicly, and menaced with 
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imprisonment and expulsion for any subsequent offence. 
Forced, moreover, by dire threats to avow the name of his 
companion who had struck the blow, Ditmar had seen that 
worthy condemned to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
in a French military prison. The Frontkdmpferverein had 
been forbidden to hold public processions for twelve months. 
Naturally enough the townsfolk were furious and resentful 
against the French in general and against Lieutenant Gothié 
in particular, while of all the townsfolk none so implacable, 
none so revengeful, as Johan Ditmar. 

It was no wonder the little lieutenant found no comfort 
in his thoughts as he finished his amer picon and reached for 
his whip and gloves before strolling back to his billet to put 
on his evening uniform. 

As he approached the little shop he saw Johan Ditmar 
hurry out and go off at a great pace down the street. 

“Whew! I wonder what mischief he’s been up to now? 
He looked angry enough, anyway,” thought the lieutenant 
as, saluting Frau Herzberg, seated as usual in the shop, he 
went up to his room to change his clothes for dinner. 

On the landing he encountered Bertha, flushed and with 
unmistakable traces of recent tears on her pretty face. 
He put his arms round her and kissed her forehead. 

**Whatever is the matter?” he asked. “Is it Ditmar 
again? ” 

‘“*Who else?” she replied. ‘‘ He has just given me such 
a fright, Armand! He says the secret council of the Pan- 
German Union, to which we must all belong, require me to 
appear before them to-night to explain my relations with 
you. Isn’t it dreadful? ”’ 

‘*The devil they do!” whistled the lieutenant. ‘‘ And 
what have our relations got to do with anyone but our own 
two selves? We've been discreet enough? Even your 
mother doesn’t worry.” 

‘**Of course she doesn’t,” sobbed Bertha; ‘‘ but Johan 
suspects you love me, and hating you as he does he hopes 
to revenge himself upon you through me.” 

‘What a typical beast the man is,” replied Gothié; 
‘on the one hand he wants to marry you, pretends to love 
you, and yet on the other he is ready to use you as a pawn 
in his political schemes. But let him have a care,” he con- 
cluded; ‘‘he’s had one narrow escape—next time it will be 
several years’ gaol for him! And don’t worry, little one, I 
will see that neither this Union nor any other does you any 
harm.” He caught her closer to him and she snuggled 
tightly into his arms, as if for protection. 
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‘“* Darling,” she whispered, “‘ nothing matters really as 
long as I feel your arms around me; but I’m forced to attend 
the meeting. I will tell you all about it to-night. The 
worst sentence they can impose is to order my hair to be cut 
off, or boycott our shop, perhaps, which would be ruin for 
poor mother.” 

‘Cut your beautiful hair, Bertha!” responded her lover 
indignantly. ‘‘ I should like to meet the man who laid a 
hand on you; but a boycott is possible, and so you must be 
careful to pretend you merely give me such hospitality as 
the billeting law compels. After all, we never meet outside 
the house, and never speak before strangers, so they can’t 
have a thing against you save this Ditmar’s dirty suspicions. 
Besides, after that flag business last Sunday they'll take care 
to keep their hands off this house until matters calm down. 
A complaint by your mother that she was victimized on my 
account would bring a heavy fine on the town, and she’d get 
most of it,’’ he reminded her, “‘so don’t feel blue, little cab- 
bage, about the shop, or about her, will you? ” 

** 'You’re wonderfully consoling, Armand, darling,” she 
smiled. ‘“‘ Now run, or you'll never be changed in time. I 
must go and tell mother I have to go out to-night. Auf 
Wiedersehen! ”’ 

** Auf Wiedersehen,” he responded. ‘‘Don’t be out too 
late, or P’ll come to fetch you! ”’ 

With a last hug she raced down the stairs, while the 
lieutenant turned whistling into his room. A kiss from 
Bertha, the scent of her golden hair, the warm pressure of 
her white arms round his neck, always made him forget his 
troubles. 


II 


The local council of the Pan-German Union consisted of 
five members. That same evening they were gathered in 
solemn session round a small table in the basement of a 
farm-house about three miles outside the town. For over two 
hours they had been engaged in discussing the punishment 
to be inflicted on Lieutenant Gothié as a warning to the Army 
of Occupation. At the suggestion of Herr Ditmar they had 
finally decided on his death, and appointed that worthy to 
execute the sentence as and when opportunity arose. He was 
empowered to choose his own time, place, and assistants. 
Should suspicion later fall on him, he would be spirited away 
to unoccupied Germany before the French could seize him. 

Ditmar had explained that he would need the help of the 
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Fraulein Herzberg, in whose house Gothié was billeted, and 
also that he had summoned her to appear that evening 
before the Council, nominally to be warned as to her relations 
with the lieutenant, but really to receive her instructions 
on the part he designed her to play. 

Anton Hirsch, the town undertaker, President of the 
Council, was saying: “‘I understood, Herr Ditmar, that 
Fraulein Herzberg and you were lovers?” 

“So we were, and are, Herr Hirsch,” responded Ditmar. 
“* Nevertheless, in spite of my distinct orders and protests, 
she continues to maintain cordial relations with that very 
French officer, Gothié, upon whose death the Union has just 
decided.” 

* But, Herr Ditmar,’ replied the President, “‘ since the 
man is billeted in the house, she cannot very well avoid 
ordinary civility to him. Do you suspect any irregularities 
between them? ” 

The veins stood out on Ditmar’s forehead. ‘“‘ Of course 
not, Herr President; her head is a little turned by a uniform 
and a swagger, like every other woman, and, like a woman, 
she loves to play with danger. He, on the other hand, 
fancies himself as a lady-killer, and unless Fraulein Herzberg 
has a care she may burn her fingers. But through this very 
vanity on both sides, Fraéulein Herzberg may be of incalculable 
help to me in executing the sentence of the Council on this 
man. That is why I have summoned her here to receive 
your orders as to the part she must play.” 

‘“* Very well, Herr Ditmar, we will carry out your wish,” 
decided the President, as he rang a small bell. 

Two Frontkémpfer answered the summons. 

** Bring in Fraulein Herzberg,” he commanded dryly. 

Bertha, who, on her arrival a little earlier, had been 
invited to wait in an adjoining room until the ordinary 
Council business had been terminated, now entered the room, 
pale, but cool and defiant. Well aware of the power of this 
secret political association, she was also alive to its fear of 
suppression by the French Authorities. She had nothing 
to reproach herself with politically. She was a loyal daughter 
of the Fatherland, and her love-affairs, as long as they 
remained untouched by politics, concerned herself only. 

She flung, therefore, a glance of contempt at Ditmar as, 
in response to the President’s invitation, she took a seat at 
the table. 

“‘The loyalty to our sorely tried country,” began the 
President, ‘‘ of Fraulein Herzberg has, like that of her worthy 
mother, never been in doubt. She is, however, invited to 
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attend our meeting this evening for a twofold purpose. 
The first that she may be warned that the most apparently 
harmless relations with an enemy—for Frenchmen are always 
our enemies—may be, at the best, misunderstood; at the 
worst, exploited in enemy interests. The second,’’ he went 
on more sternly, “is to remind her of the fact that the 
French officer now billeted in her home is a person on the 
black list of the Pan-German Union, and therefore one cut 
off from all relations with loyal Germans. Comrade Ditmar 
has very properly drawn the attention of the Council to the 
dangers to which the presence of this man in her home 
exposes Fraulein Herzberg. We, therefore, Fraulein Herz- 
berg, have now the duty of informing you that the Lieutenant 
Armand Gothié has been declared by the Council to be a 
proved enemy of the Fatherland and worthy of death. 
This sentence will be carried out by our appointed agent, 
Herr Ditmar, at the first opportunity.” 

Bertha’s heart thumped within her, but she maintained 
an outward calm. With nails dug deeply into her palms, 
she thought: ‘‘To death? My God! they would kill him 
then.” To the President she merely said quietly: ‘ I under- 
stand, Herr Hirsch, and J thank you for your information 
and advice. J am a German woman first and always. You 
must know, as Herr Ditmar certainly does,” she added, 
sweeping round on the embarrassed draper, “ that I have no 
relations with the Frenchman save those which his billeting 
paper places on me.” 

** Of course, of course,’’ muttered Hirsch and Ditmar in 
unison. “‘ We never doubted that.” 

** In that case,’ went on Bertha rapidly, ‘“‘ may 1 remind 
the Council that it is late, that this house is far outside the 
town, and that my mother will be anxious about me; in a 
word, have I your permission, Herr Hirsch, to withdraw? ” 

** Don’t be in too great a hurry, liebes Fraulein; there 
remains something to tell you, and that is that you have been 
honoured by the Council in being singled out—on the sug- 
gestion of Herr Ditmar—as the instrument by which the 
Lieutenant Gothié shall meet his death. Of course, as decided, 
Herr Ditmar will strike the actual blow, but it will be your 
honourable service to Germany to lure the Frenchman to 
justice. You understand that, like Herr Ditmar, your 
participation will expose you to being summarily shot by the 
French, so for his sake and your own I recommend firstly, 
attention to the plans which we will now fully explain to 
you, and secondly, absolute secrecy. Have no anxiety 
about your return to-night. We will send you back to your 
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home when you have grasped the part you have to play. 
Your help is essential to the success of our plan. Now follow 
me closely.” 

Nearly an hour later a white-faced woman, very unlike 
the defiant Bertha who had entered the Council room, took 
the path back towards Mersheim. With her on either side 
marched Ditmar and Hirsch; a step or two behind came the 
three others, and finally the two Frontkémpfer. All carried 
stout clubs. 

The path led at first through a thick and almost virgin 
forest, dark and forbidding even in the moonlight. Bertha, 
her head swimming, her feet and limbs leaden with the 
fatigue and mental strain to which she had been subjected, 
walked along in a sort of waking dream. The diabolical 
ingenuity of Ditmar in conceiving a plan by which he could 
in one stroke deal a blow at the hated French, serve his 
beloved Germany, rid himself of a rival, while linking his 
future with hers, left her almost breathless. The callous 
directions of the Council by which she was to decoy Gothié 
into that very forest where he would be set upon by Ditmar 
and others; the story she was then to tell the authorities of 
an attack upon her by Gothié, of her screams attracting some 
woodcutters, who, in rage at the sight, had struck him down; 
of her fainting and awaking later to find him dead and 
his assailants disappeared; of her hurried return to report 
the tragedy—all these details seemed too treacherous and 
horrible to exist outside the shadows of a nightmare! 

She was brought sharply back to actuality, as they turned 
out of the forest path on to the macadam high-road, at the 
sight of the subject of her thoughts, Gothié himself, coming 
towards them in the clear light of the moon. 

“Hola, Fraulein,” he cried at sight of her. ‘‘ Wherever 
have you been all this time? Your mother’s just in a state 
about you. She won’t go to bed, and she begged me to come 
out on the road you went by to search for you. She was 
terrified you had been shot by a patrol or had a fall in the 
forest, or what not. I’ve been hanging about this road quite 
two hours and more searching for you!” 

v He paused at sight of the knot of silent men surrounding 
er. 

** Herr Leutnant, how good of you,” began Bertha, stepping 
forward, when she was thrust roughly aside by Ditmar, 
who, the light of fanaticism burning in his eyes, cried out: 

‘** Comrades, the Lord has delivered our enemy into our 
hands. Let us finish him here once and for all!” 

Whirling up his club, he rushed at the Frenchman, who, 
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surprised by the unexpected attack, had barely time to throw 
up his left arm to parry the blow. Even then it beat him 
to his knees, and, broken and useless, his left arm fell to his 
side. Nevertheless, even in his shock and pain, the coolness 
born of war-time years did not desert him, as, pulling out 
his revolver, he shot Ditmar down like a dog. 

Then, struggling to his feet, he placed his back to a tree, 
and with a hoarse cry of “Come on, you assassins, who’s 
next? ”’ brandished his revolver at the menacing group. 

But they had no stomach to face that deadly pistol and 
beyond it the shadow of a French gallows. Led by the 
ungallant undertaker, Herr Hirsch, they dashed off through 
the forest in different directions, possessed only by a frantic 
desire to disassociate themselves from the tragedy. 

Bertha knelt down by the motionless figure of Ditmar. 
One look at the deathly white face, a hand on the still heart, 
showed that he had passed. 

Pity for the dead man, love for the wounded and panting 
Frenchman now at her side, struggled within her as she rose 
to her feet. 

“Yes, he’s dead,” she said, in answer to his outspoken 
question, “‘and God knows what is before us now; but I 
forget,”’ she said, seizing his hand. ‘“ Armand, darling, are 
you much hurt?” 

*“More in mind than in body,” he replied cynically. 
**T come out to do you a service and find you with a band of 
murderers. But I mustn’t be hard,” he went on, looking 
into her blanched face, ‘‘a Frenchwoman would have done 
the same. I have only myself to thank. One’s country 
comes first always.” 

‘“* But, Armand, Armand!” she cried piteously. ‘‘ Don’t 
you understand that I was forced to come, forced to wait, 
forced to return with them? You look at me coldly and 
you speak of love of country, but God is my witness no one 
ever loved their country as I love you! Yes, it’s true they 
meant to kill you and to force me to betray you, but I would 
have betrayed them and Germany and heaven itself rather 
than they should touch a hair of your head. And now 
you’re hurt, and Ditmar’s dead,” she concluded piteously. 

“There, there, Bertha,” he said soothingly, moved in 
spite of himself by her vehemence, her obvious good faith. 
‘“*T understand and I thank you. Bind up this arm for me 
now, and, if you’re not afraid to wait here a little while, Vl 
send out an ambulance for you and this unfortunate. I must 
report the affair and have my arm seen to. Don’t stay too 
near him,” he added; ‘‘sit down on this log here with your 
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back to the poor fellow. Don’t be anxious, all will be well, 
and they’ll fetch you in no time. So aw revoir for a little— 
I'll be waiting for you when you arrive home.” 

His footsteps died away down the empty road. Left 
alone, the overwrought woman buried her face in her hands 
and sobbed bitterly. The setting moon came out from 
behind a cloud and its cold rays lit up the white, upturned 
face and yellow hair of the figure lying huddled in the 
roadway. The patriot, at least, had found a solution of 
his troubles. In a neighbouring barn a cock crowed shrilly. 
A faint rosy tinge coloured the eastern sky announcing the 
coming dawn. 

The lieutenant meanwhile had acted swiftly. At the 
hospital, while they were setting his arm, he had not only 
despatched an ambulance for Bertha and the body of the 
unfortunate Ditmar, but dictated a report for the Town 
Commandant, which he hoped would ensure the detection 
of all concerned while exonerating his sweetheart. 

But speedily as the French Authorities acted, neither 
Herr Hirsch nor any of his Council colleagues appeared 
in occupied territory again. The Mersheim branch of the 
Pan-German Union had dissolved into thin air. Very 
shortly afterwards Gothié’s regiment left for Morocco, to 
be replaced by a battalion of the hated Senegalese. Bertha 
did not leave with the Frenchman. The very evening of 
Ditmar’s hurried funeral both she and her mother were 
escorted over the border into Germany. The Inter-Allied 
High Commission was determined to avoid any further 
regrettable incidents. She never saw Gothié again. 


NEWMAN CRAIG 
Cologne, 1929 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


It may surprise residents’ in the London area and S8.E. 
England to learn that last May—considering the British 
Islands as a whole—was a dry month, in which parts of 
Scotland and Northern England had less than half their 
average allowance of rain. Further, the mean temperature 
for the month at the London observatory proved to be just 
a decimal point above the normal figure for that month, 
the facts being that, although in the N.W. of the British 
Isles a large excess of sunshine was experienced, in the S. 
and §.E. there was a deficiency, so that, although the nights 
were unusually mild in the 8.E., the day temperature in 
London only once exceeded 70° Fahr. 

In the National Review of last month it was suggested 
that, notwithstanding the slight irregularities of the Gre- 
gorian Calendar, more use could well be made of normal daily 
values for selecting the most favourable permanent date for 
any annual event. In the course of forty or fifty years 
such a selection would certainly prove better than random 
guessing, nevertheless there would always be a proportion 
of occasions when such a selected date would turn out to be 
a bad choice. The writer is of opinion that, in the case of 
selecting a date which is not necessarily a fixed one, there is 
a method available which will further greatly reduce the 
proportion of disappointments; he believes that it is possible 
to construct smoothed curves for rain, temperature, etc., to 
cover practically any length of time in advance, and that a 
date, in any particular year, selected with the aid of such 
curves would give results which, although by no means 
infallible, would in the long run be much better than those 
based on the daily normals, and hence immeasurably better 
than guessing. The estimate of such a smoothed curve, 
dealing with the rain of the British Isles, is the first of three 
distinct investigations carried out for the construction of the 
diagram reproduced on the opposite page. 

Notr.—According to our rules for checking the diagrams, 
the curve for last May was frankly wrong during the first 
ten days. From May llth onwards there was little fault 
to find; the peak of rain on May 13th, the conspicuous dry 
patch on May 19th, 20th, and 21st, the troughs shown in the 
curve for May 24th and May 29th, and the rain on May 30th, 
31st, and June lst were justified by facts. 
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A Rain GUIDE FOR THE BritisH IsLANDS 


The curve gives an estimate of the varying number of 
places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will be 
recorded. It will prove to be a useful guide for selecting 
wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended 
to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. When rain will 
fall in all parts of the British Isles the curve should be at its 
highest limit; when there will be no rain anywhere it should 
be at its lowest limit. The times when rain is most expected 
are shaded black, whilst stippled shading shows when rain 
is least expected. The day referred to is the 24 hours, 8 a.m.to 
8a.m. The term “ rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are: 


(a) That, during the coming three months, the total rainfall 
will be in excess of the seasonal normal in nearly all parts 
of the British Isles. 

(b) That, during July, the frequency of thunder in England 
will be higher than usual; that thunder will occur in 
places during the first four days of July (particularly 
about July Ist), about July 11th or 12th, between July 
19th and 26th (particularly about July 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th), and between July 3lst and August 3rd. 

(c) That, during July, the total amount of rain recorded in 
the 8.E. of England will be in excess of the normal. 

(d) That, centred about July 28th, a short spell of fine 
rainless weather will be general over the British Isles. 

(e) That, in the Midlands and S.E. of England there will, 
during July, be recurring spells of warm, sultry weather, 
and that the mean temperature for the month will in 
consequence prove to be above the seasonal level. 

(f) That very changeable temperatures and relatively cold 
draughts of air will be experienced at times on or about 
July Ist, and again between July 19th and 21st. 

DUNBOYNE. 12.vi.1930 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


SHIPBUILDING has long been the basic industry in that 
densely populated part of Scotland which centres round the 
city of Glasgow and the mouth of the River Clyde. The 
industry has been in sore straits since the war, partly 
through the curtailment of programmes for the building of 
ships of war, partly through the over-abundance of vessels, 
many of which have to be scrapped before their day is 
done because of the decline in shipping all over the world. 
As a result every other industry on the Clydeside has suffered 
proportionately. Unemployment and distress are rife every- 
where. In thickly populated areas the workless throng the 
streets all day long, and boys are growing up who after 
leaving school have never known what a day’s work is. It 
is not their fault, for there is little or no work for them to 
turn their hands to. In these facts is to be found the 
reason for the favour which has been shown for those ex- 
travagant forms of political belief with which the word Clyde- 
side has now generally become associated. At heart most 
of the people there are a decent, law-abiding, hard-working 
race, but hard times drive sinking men to clutch at any 
straw. When better days return, the popularity of the 
tenets of advanced Socialism will vanish as quickly as the 
mountain mists before the sun in a Highland glen. 

For the moment there seems to be no sign of a revival 
of shipbuilding to set it in a position comparable to that 
which it enjoyed in the early days of the century. There 
is no compensation in sight for the loss of the extensive 
work that was formerly engaged on the construction of 
vessels for the navies of Great Britain and other lands. 
Yet there has been a steady stream of orders in recent months 
to make at least one bright spot in the community. In 
the month of May, thirty-six vessels were launched on the 
Clyde, with a total tonnage of 56,644 tons. The high 
quality of production on the Clyde is as much in evidence 
as ever, and a large and handsome vessel was launched 
from the yards of Messrs. John Brown & Co. at Clydebank 
by the Prince of Wales early in June. That ship, named 
the Empress of Britain, was built to the order of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, that extensive organization that 
girdles almost the whole world. The company has given 
generous contracts to firms on the Clyde during the last ten 
years, in which it has built an almost complete fleet of new 
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ships. Whether they continue on an even more elaborate 
programme must depend largely on circumstances, but the 
recent repeated slump in the American markets, with their 
consequent repercussions in Canada, seems to point to rather 
lean times ahead for some months at least. The Empress 
of Britain is the second largest ship to be launched on the 
Clyde. As she took the water on a slant, for the river is 
not wide enough at that point to allow of her being launched 
straight ahead, she presented a magnificent spectacle, and 
for many months to come, as she is fitted at the docks, she 
will present a landmark as her sister ships, the ill-fated 
Lusitania and the Aquitania, did there many years ago. It 
is expected that the new Hmpress will make the voyage 
from Southampton to Quebec in four days. No liner of 
such size has ever sailed up the St. Lawrence. The shorten- 
ing of the passage, the last part of which is out of the open 
sea, may lead to the diversion of much American traffic, 
particularly that of the Middle and Far West, to the shorter 
and more sheltered route. Hardly had the Empress of 
Britain left the stocks when all were dismantled and pre- 
parations made for a greater vessel still, to be built there 
in the next two years for the Cunard line. Little is known 
as yet of the details of this new leviathan, but it is said that 
she will be so designed as to win back for this country the 
supremacy of the seas which fell to the German vessels last 
year. If that can be done it will act best of all as a stimulant 
for the shipbuilding industry and a much-needed tonic for 
all industry in the sorely stricken area of the Clyde. It 
may mean happier and more contented days all round. 


THE CLYDE FoRTNIGHT 


Ships and boats of every class and description are the 
delight of all who live within a narrow radius of the Clyde. 
No holiday is real unless it is spent by the sea. ‘“ Doon 
the watter” is the goal of everyone round and about 
Glasgow who is seeking a brief moment’s rest and relaxation. 
It is said that the popularity of motoring has hurt some of 
the watering-places on the Clyde, but that is not altogether 
true. The fine fleets of passenger steamers owned by the 
railway companies and others, with their picturesque names 
drawn from the works of Sir Walter Scott and the titles of 
the Scottish peerage, are still crowded to overflowing in the 
summer months. The building of motor-boats has developed 
rapidly as a new industry, and yet the old pastime of 
yachting, as old almost as man himself, has lost none of its 
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prestige among sportsmen on the Clyde. The Clyde Fort- 
night opened once more at the end of June and is still 
continuing. It was enlivened during the regattas of the 
first days by the presence of Sir Thomas Lipton’s new 
challenger for the America Cup, Shamrock V. Sir Thomas 
has always been popular on the Clyde, where he spent his 
earliest days and built up the foundations of his extensive 
business, and evidence was given of that when there was 
conferred on him at the opening of the Fortnight the freedom 
of the royal and ancient burgh of Rothesay. There is bound 
to be some disappointment among yachtsmen on the Clyde 
that the new challenger was not, like some of her earlier 
sisters, built or designed there, yet no more fervent good 
wishes will accompany her on her voyage and adventure 
across the Atlantic than come from the Clyde. Good 
auspices for her success are to be found there as well, for 
among the ships of the 8-metre class racing in the Fortnight 
the best was Mr. W. F. Robertson’s Caryl. This boat 
made a trip across the ocean last autumn and won for this 
country the Seawanhaka Cup in a series of race at Oyster 
Bay on Long Island Sound. Other Clyde boats too are 
likely to go out to the same spot on a similar venture this 
summer as part of the British team to race for the British- 
American Cup. British yachtsmen won the last match in 
this country, the first in the new series, and that seems to 
augur well for their success in winning the cup outright 
once more. To people outside Scotland the charm and 
beauty of the estuary of the Clyde are all too little known. 
Visitors usually make but a brief and cursory trip through 
on the way to some other centre, and if they are encountered 
on their swift passage they are always heard to regret that 
they cannot stop to admire and see. The long reaches of 
the lochs with the encircling wild mountains tinted in late 
summer with the purple heather blooms, the wide prospects 
of hill and sea, the narrow straits or Kyles, the islands— 
Bute, low-lying, peaceful, and restful; Arran, rugged and 
majestic—and the mighty rock, Ailsa Craig, are all noble 
scenes that in any weather leave an indelible impression on 
the memory. When the fleets of yachts with their white 
canvas spread out to the breeze leave their headquarters at 
Hunter’s Quay there is added a sprightliness and liveliness 
that bring an additional charm to the picture. There can 
be no wonder that in such surroundings the life of the 
community is bound up entirely in the sea, in the making of 
ships, and going down to the sea in ships. No force of 
circumstance can ever dispossess a race of their love of the 
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sea. It has a call that is not to be denied, and is one of the 
most priceless gifts of man, for it is the call of daring, 
adventure, and exploration. At times there may be risk 
and recklessness, but no count is taken of that. The sailor 
is bound where no other has gone before, and that is the 
sum of life. 


LONELY St. Kinpa 


Far out on the west coast of Scotland, far beyond the 
farthest of the Hebrides, lies a lonely rock, St. Kilda, bare 
and bleak and affording little sustenence for a considerable 
population that has lived there for many years since the 
first residents were set there as a kind of penal colony in 
days when the Highland clans were communities by them- 
selves and lived almost apart from the rest of the world. 
St. Kilda for the greater part of the year is out of touch 
with the rest of the world. In the summer months occa- 
sional trips are made to the island from the west coast to 
take out mail and supplies for the residents there. The 
place lies out of any regular course of vessels. At times 
the storms are such that it is impossible for the visiting 
ships to get near to land their cargo, and during the whole 
winter, and often for long stretches of the summer as well, 
the island is wholly cut off from the rest of the world. 
There is no industry in the place, and there would be no 
means of exporting anything the natives had to sell. They 
have a few sheep on the main island and on other neigh- 
bouring islets, and that is all. They drag out a wretched 
existence throughout the greater part of the year, living on 
in the hope of summer and the arrival of the ships from 
the mainland bringing communication from the outside 
world and supplies for which they are dependent on the 
charity of well-disposed persons more happily situated. 
For many years the position of the islanders has been a 
matter of concern to many. They themselves have long 
been anxious to leave their miserable homes and get to some 
other place where the means and chance of earning their 
livelihood may be found. Utterly devoid of financial 
resources they cannot get away, and they do not know 
whither to turn to find a new home. They have petitioned 
the Government to be removed and settled somewhere else, 
and in response to their request Mr. Thomas Johnston, the 
Under-Secretary for Scotland, has just made a visit to the 
island to see for himself the conditions in which these people 
drag out their pitiful existence. After a careful examination 
of the circumstances he finds that it is imperative that the 
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people should be removed from the island. The question 
is what is to be done with them. With no capital to give 
them a start, and no experience of agriculture as it is practised 
on the mainland, it would be simple folly to try and establish 
them as a crofter community somewhere in the Highlands. 
The lot of other crofter settlements is poor enough, and to 
place the St. Kildans in a similar position would simply be 
to condemn them to further poverty and distress. Mr. 
Johnston is of the opinion that each family must be treated 
as a unit and a place for it found somewhere on the main- 
land. They could be more readily and satisfactorily absorbed 
if they were treated in that way. In the meantime it is 
hoped that those who are in the position to make an opening 
for some of those people will come forward so as to make as 
early a start as possible with the work of their transportation 
and settlement. Their only stock is their sheep, and if 
these could be sold much-needed funds could be provided 
for a start to be made with this most necessary task. 


NEGLECT OF THE HIGHLANDS 


St. Kilda is in a way typical of the greater part of the 
Highlands. Poverty and lack of opportunity are far more 
evident on that lonely rock than elsewhere, but the whole 
Highlands to the west and north of the mountain ranges is 
suffering in the same way. Down some of the glens are to 
be found churches empty and closed, school houses but no 
children, hamlets in ruins, lands that once were farmed 
lying idle, and roads where no one passes. In the great 
island of Mull, to take an example, the population is a mere 
handful. The one town, Tobermory, little more than a 
village, has no industry whatever, and the population is 
dwindling year by year. The young people have to leave 
their homes to seek a living elsewhere, and many of those 
who remain are almost wholly dependent on those who have 
gone forth to other lands. Most people are content to 
dismiss the matter briefly, and say there is no scope for 
development in the Highlands, and the endless trail to the 
towns and overseas goes on continually. Yet recent develop- 
ments near Ben Nevis show that much may be done in that 
country for the development of hydro-electric power, though 
if all the energy so generated is simply to be carried to the 
great industrial centres, there will be little gain for the 
Highlands themselves. The country has been starved from 
neglect till it is almost beyond remedy. Lands which might 
have been farmed have been left so long in disuse that it 
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will take time to make their cultivation profitable once 
more. The first and most urgent need of the Highlands is 
better means of communication. They must be made 
accessible and brought within easy reach of the more 
populous centres. Good roads and better services on the 
railways and by water, at much cheaper rates, must be 
provided if anything is to be done. So noble a country 
would soon prove attractive to visitors and residents as 
well if it could be easily reached and if there were some 
hope of making a decent living there. It has become the 
fashion to look on the Highlands merely as the happy 
hunting paradise for a few wealthy sportsmen. The glories 
of the country are closed to the many and will soon be 
neglected and forgotten. How few there are who know 
anything of that great territory north of Inverness, or ever 
reflect that it exists! Such a country can hardly be so 
barren as it is made out to be. In the olden days it sup- 
ported a greater population than now. It must be a poor 
land indeed, where homes are almost daily becoming fewer. 
These things are apt to be forgiven at a time when the chief 
interests and the control of the country lie far away. The 
visit of the Prime Minister and the former Prime Minister, 
Mr. Baldwin, to Inverness, it is hoped, may bring home to 
the general public a truer appreciation of the needs and the 
possibilities of the Highlands. Till that is done and words 
are transformed into deeds there is little hope that the 
gradual trend downwards may be stemmed. 


CALTON GAOL SITE 


There is great concern throughout Scotland over the 
future of the site on Calton Hill, at the east end of Princes 
Street in Edinburgh, where the Calton Gaol stands, now 
doomed to demolition. Calton Hill forms the one end, as 
the Castle Rock is the other, to that lovely street which is 
almost unrivalled in the world. The National Monument 
on the summit, even in its incomplete state, seems to be the 
proper setting to the view, and it is feared that unless every 
care and attention is given to designing the new buildings 
to be erected on the site of the old gaol, some structure 
may be set up which will not accord with its beautiful and 
distinguished surroundings. The preliminary work has been 
carried out under the supervision of the Office of Works, 
but the Fine Arts Commission, which diligently concerns 
itself with such matters, feels that nothing definite should 
be attempted or done until designs have been selected after 
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an open competition among the best architects available. 
Architecture has made rapid strides in recent years, and new 
buildings often stand in striking contrast to the old. A 
few glaring examples of the modern style have already 
risen on Princes Street to mar the general beauty and 
symmetry, and, if one should arise on Calton Hill, it might 
well be an eyesore for years to come. Those who undertake 
the work have a noble example to follow in the National 
Memorial, which was erected on the Castle Rock in memory 
of those who fell in the war. Under the supervision of 
the late Sir Robert Lorimer a wonderful structure has been 
built there, conspicuous on all sides, yet fitting into the 
ancient surrounding buildings with perfect harmony. No 
one has ever done a nobler work in blending the old with 
the new in such a way that the new does not stand out 
but finds its fitting place in one perfect whole. There is no 
wonder that the Memorial is thronged day after day with 
thousands of pilgrims who find in it the perfect symbol of 
a nation’s effort and sacrifice. Just so fine and suitably 
placed a structure should be built on the site of the old 
Calton Gaol at the other end of the street, and to secure that 
it is worth while making almost any sacrifice and waiting. 
There is no occasion for hurry, and all that is best in archi- 
tectural skill should be called in to assist. No mere formal 
structure built after a pattern or a rule will suffice. No 
wild or extravagant design based on ultra-modern theories 
should be permitted for a moment. There should be an 
open competition for designs. Only in that way will it be 
found possible to make the best use of one of the most 
commanding positions in the Scottish capital, where a 
building should be erected worthy of a place in one of the 
most beautiful vistas in the world. 


Scotus VIATOR 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


WHAT NAVAL REDUCTION INVOLVES 
To THE EpITOoR OF THE National Review. 


WE have received the following letter, written by a former 
naval officer, who has made good after the struggles detailed 
below. 


Deak Sir,—It is very good of you to take such an 
interest in my experience since leaving the Navy, and, 
since you press it, thinking that it may be of use to others 
and help A.R.N.O., I will try and put down what I reckon 
is really not a worse show than lots of others of my 
shipmates. 

Realizing that I should probably be ‘‘axed”’ in a year or 
two, I left of my own free will in 1920. I had, of course, 
an idea that, given a chance, I should get on all right in 
civil life, but, frankly, had no false ideas about my value. 
I cast about for an opening in the boom year when gratuities 
were plentiful and lots of business men wanted them, and, 
after taking the usual advice, invested in a firm which ran 
several patents for metal oxidization. The patents weren’t 
bad, the promoters were duds. I was so-called ‘* Assistant 
Manager”’ and did practically everything and anything, 
from running a demonstration plant to typing letters. Owing 
to my lack of experience, however, I had hardly any influence 
with the manager and the board, of which I was not a 
member, and the concern failed; this left me little with which 
to carry on, but I had gained experience. 

The great Coal Strike of 1921 then came along, and I 
joined the “‘ Defence”’ Force as a Sapper; luckily for me I 
was made a 2nd lieutenant and was fairly all right for a 
while. I determined then that the only way was to start 
at the very bottom of anything, so I considered what I 
could do, came to the conclusion my best training was in 
engineering, and got a position as foreman fitter. I had 
ten men under me, and rather enjoyed that experience, 
though I had to live in diggings away from my wife on £2 
per week. Just at this time my son was born and was 
desperately ill, my wife’s family couldn’t see eye to eye with 
me as to how to fit myself for civil life, and my wife and I 
had a very thin time. 

However, after eight months of this my employer went 
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broke, and I became an accounts clerk. During this time I 
tried to learn Spanish and also passed for A.M.I.Mech.E. 

When I thought I had learnt enough of accounts to be 
of use to me, I thought I would try to get a job. This was 
in the year when everything and everybody was broke, and 
I used to go to a free library, answer advertisements in the 
papers, get all the names of engineering firms likely to want 
my Diesel engine knowledge, etc., divide them into areas, 
go up the street, call on them all and go down the street so 
as not to miss any, and so on. I got two bites at the same 
time: one was from a large margarine firm whose consulting 
engineer said he’d take me on; it was quite all right, bis 
board would do what he said and he’d give me £350 per 
year—the other firm’s job was only £250. I turned down the 
£250 job, only to learn that the margarine firm engineer 
was awiully sorry, but he’d found a man for £260 a year and 
he’d given him the job. 

At a loose end again. I went down to the coalfields near 
Cardiff, where I had a friend who had a colliery. He advised 
me to try for mining engineering, so I got a job as a collier 
in his factory, assisting the measurers. This meant living in 
digs. in a colliery town up the Rhondda, with working 
hours 5 a.m. to noon: in my digs. I know the landlady’s 
son, who worked in the afternoon shift, slept in my bed 
while I was down the pit. Nothing to do in the evenings 
or afternoons; sometimes I used to work till 4 p.m. or5 p.m. 
Still friction with my wife’s relatives and, of course, separa- 
tion and no money, and my wife feeling the strain. 

I left the colliery, as I could see that I was too old and 
couldn’t afford the five years’ training at the school of 
mines, and got a temporary unpaid work as a Lloyd’s sur- 
veyor, with a promise of a job if there was one. However, 
I was too young and nothing came my way. I saw dozens 
of people, plagued my friends for introductions, and carried 
on the same old job of answering advertisements. In 
desperation I wrote to the firm who had offered me a job 
at £250 a year at the time I was turned down by the 
margarine firm. 

They were awfully decent and took me on. It was an 
engineering insurance firm in Liverpool, the very best of its 
kind, and the manager a real white man, sympathy from him 
but no favour. I was an engineer surveyor at £260 per 
annum, and my job was to inspect boilers, engines, and 
machinery proposed for insurance. The work was hard, 
dirty, and one came mostly in contact with the firemen of 
the mills in Lancashire one inspected, some good fellows, 
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some rough, and some damned rough. One had to accept 
such things as a wash out of a filthy bucket, obviously used 
for other purposes, to get clean again after the job of 
inspection was done. 

However, after a year of this I got promotion over lots 
of others, and was sent to London office as special surveyor 
there, and as office engineer. After ten months of this I 
got another promotion and took charge of the London 
office boiler department. I was comparatively in clover 
then, but the job was still less than £400 per annum. 

So I went off and got my present job and, as you know, 
I now try and run a factory. Looking over it all, I seem to 
feel the ‘‘ awful handicap” of having served in the Navy. 
Nearly everyone who turned me down would listen quite 
patiently until I said I had been an N.O., and then I could 
feel and could see that the average firm thought we are all 
duds ashore. Oh yes, I could see their mental processes: 
** Axed,” must be a dud; even if he wasn’t, sailors are, well, 
sailors, and no good in business. 

However, as you know, the manager of my last firm 
paid the Navy a compliment, as he asked me to try and find 
him another ex-N.O. to carry on my job. 

If one makes up one’s mind, for whatever reason you 
like, to leave the Navy and start afresh, one must, as in all 
other walks of life, sink all one’s thoughts of filling any 
position worth while until one has started at the very 
bottom and climbed step by step. You have prejudice 
against you in business, but I am convinced that an N.O. 
will win through and beat the rest, because of what the 
Navy taught him, and which employers, with all their 
business acumen, don’t realize, and that is that “‘ loyalty,” 
“the job comes first’ spirit, and “‘ look after your men” 
ideas, which we all had kicked into us, are worth lots more 
than a ‘‘ nimble ninepence ” type of servant. 

If he was any good in the Navy, he'll win through 
ashore. Of course, if you have influence things are much 
easier. I don’t know, I haven’t any. 

You also want a good wife, that I’ve got. 

Yours sincerely, 


——— 


THE GREATER TROLLOPE 


The Barchester Novels. Fourteen Volumes. Edited, with 
a General Introduction, by Michael Sadleir. The 
Shakespeare Head Edition of Anthony Trollope. 
(Oxford: Blackwell. 12s. 6d. each net.) 


THE present is always the contemptuous critic of the 
immediate past. Distant progenitors may have basked 
in the rays of a Golden Age, and merely to have lived long 
ago is a sufficient excuse for their having lived at all; but 
every generation finds it difficult to forgive the existence of 
its predecessor, so vast is the chasm between the wisdom and 
virtue of the new and the narrowness, stupidity, and “‘ stuffi- 
ness”’ of the old. The young are the great excommunicators; 
and since every succeeding generation is more self-conscious 
than the last, the hierarchical intolerance of youth may be 
expected yet to reach even more brilliant heights than those 
that have already been attained. Meanwhile the new 
generation has not done badly. The whole of the nineteenth 
century is “ off.” Its monarchs and statesmen, its literature 
and art, its manners and morals, are all ‘‘in one red burial 
blent.”’ In literature alone, with which we are more par- 
ticularly concerned at the moment, the judgments have been 
exemplary and sometimes terrifying. Scott was sent to 
limbo at an early date; Dickens still stands, trembling 
before the judgment seat; Tennyson was condemned to 
turn the handle of a sugar-mill for all eternity; Anthony 
Trollope was placed contemptuously in the pillory, with his 
Autobiography as his conclusive condemnation suspended 
from his neck, to be the cock-shy of the smart young men and 
pert young women critics who find his books destitute both 
of psychology and sex, which they well know to be the only 
true ingredients of the novel. 

But there are not wanting instances of men descending 
from the pillory and brushing off the mud with a smile, and 
the generation which had no use for Trollope is beginning 
itself to suffer the disillusionments of fogeydom, and to be 
pushed, with the usual lack of ceremony, from the seats of 
the scornful. Yet it is only fair to acknowledge that Trollope 
was, in no inconsiderable degree, the author of his own 
temporary eclipse. He left for posthumous publication an 
Autobiography which is an outstanding example of a modesty 
as damaging as it is engaging. Much time is needed for 
modesty to come into its own, especially when, as in Trollope’s 
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case, it takes the form of self-belittlement. He died nearly 
half a century ago, and during most of the time he has been 
under a more or less modified eclipse. For this some blame 
must be placed upon fashion, but fashions less often suffer 
death than suspended animation, followed by a period of 
animated expectancy and culminating in a triumphant, 
if partially transfigured, return. Anthony Trollope has 
returned, in a triumph unmistakable, as witness Mr. Michael 
Sadleir’s Commentary and Bibliography and Mr. Hugh 
Walpole’s volume in the “ English Men of Letters ”’ series, 
followed by this extraordinarily handsome reprint of the 
Barchester novels, heralded by the unhappy Autobiography 
itself. There is unlikely ever to be a nobler typographical 
monument to an English classic of imaginative art. 

I have called Trollope’s Autobiography unhappy. Looking 
at its effect, for many years, upon his reputation, that is the 
only word for it, though it does not describe the book. 
In itself it is extraordinarily interesting, and no man of 
letters can read it without respectful astonishment at its 
author’s industry and fertility. But its perspective is so 
queer that we find it difficult to fit its writer into all that we 
know of Barsetshire and its Cathedral City. He is con- 
cerned to explain that he is a person of no consequence; 
that he is not a genius; that he is not really even very clever; 
that he is merely an honest, painstaking tradesman who, by 
strict application to business, hopes to merit a continuance 
of your favours. He gets up at half-past five every morning, 
on a cup of coffee produces a thousand words an hour for 
two hours and a half on end, and when he travels by train 
takes with him a hand-rest which enables him to keep the 
fiction mill running at full speed. As a surveyor of the 
Post Office he travelled constantly in England and Ireland, 
and many a Barchester chapter must have been produced 
at a pace which rivalled that of the train. Once off the 
railway he devotes himself to different work; but, novel or 
Post Office, it is all business. His aim seemed to be to show 
that he was a business-like novelist and an inventive Post 
Office servant, for whenever we look at a vermilion pillar-box 
we see a monument to the Anthony Trollope who invented it. 
When the Autobiography was published, the literary critics 
were seriously annoyed. For a generation they had been 
admiring books which, it now appeared, had been produced 
by machinery. They had been grossly deceived into thinking 
that goods manufactured in lengths, so many yards a day, 
were the work of an artist. Now that the artist represented 
himself as a mere artisan with a foot-rule on his desk and 
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a watch on his blotting-pad, grimly set upon doing his stint 
by the time the breakfast bell went, it was clear that he could 
not be a genius. In fact, he had said so himself, and they 
were delighted to agree with him. Moreover, had not a 
popularity which had been waning for some years before his 
death given them preliminary justification? Perhaps both 
the Autobiographer and his critics had forgotten that another 
spinner of fiction, sitting at a window overlooking the Tweed, 
had, long before, done much the same thing. But then 
Scott said nothing about it, and least of all did he mention 
that piéce ad conviction, the ticking of the watch keeping 
time with the scratching of the pen. The watch was fatal. 
Nor were matters mended by the complacency with which 
the manufacturer set out the profits of the factory. 

This part of the Autobiography was certain to be mis- 
understood; it was, therefore, a tactical error. I am not at 
all sure that Trollope did not overdo “this modesty busi- 
ness.” We do not easily associate him with “ the pride that 
apes humility”; moreover, there is a difference between 
modesty and humility. But I find it difficult to credit him 
when he asks us to share his profound belief that he is a 
mere journeyman, just an uninspired workman who is 
satisfied to do his job well and earn his pay. Unless he was 
far different from the majority of men, he must have been 
conscious of possessing much more than literary industry 
and the ability to tell a story in a straightforward pedestrian 
way. There are, too, passages in the book which seem 
designed to make a mystery of his uncanny powers of drawing 
the clergy of the middle of the nineteenth century. In his 
lifetime it was, I believe, taken for granted that he must 
somehow or other have acquired an intimate and peculiar 
knowledge of what used to be called “ the dignified clergy ”’ 
and of the little ways of the Cathedral Close. Great, there- 
fore, was the public astonishment when he was found saying 
that “no one could have had less reason than myself to 
presume himself to be able to write about clergymen.” He 
added that when he began the Barchester novels, he “‘ had 
not then even spoken to an Archdeacon.” The astonishment 
has persisted, but Trollope here exercises a certain measure 
of autobiographical reticence. He fails to tell us, and 
nobody seems to have drawn any moral from the circum- 
stance, that both his paternal and maternal grandfathers 
were clergymen, or that he had two or three clerical cousins. 
One of these grandparents he certainly never knew, and he 
may not have known the. other; but although he was not 
brought up in a clerical atmosphere, he must, looking at his 
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parentage, have heard much about the clergy, while it would 
have been odd had he lacked some hereditary interest in a 
class with which almost every gentle family of his day had 
affiliations. Parsons may, therefore, have been sufficiently 
in his blood for it to be easy for him to understand their 
outlook and that of their womenfolk, to divine what they 
would be likely to say and do in given circumstances, and 
to project himself into the jealousies and intrigues—it would 
be indecorous to say the passions—which lay beneath the 
external calm of the Close and the rectory. Those weaknesses 
which the clergy share with less disciplined mankind have 
been pictured once for all in the Barchester books, and even 
if Trollope knew a good deal more about the clergy than he 
pretended, the feat was colossal, and will remain one of the 
most astonishing triumphs of what intuitive genius can 
accomplish. 

That the Barchester novels are much more than touched 
with genius it would be idle to deny. What is strange 
about them is that they so far transcend the other three or 
four dozen romances which preceded and followed them. 
Most of the great novelists have been uneven. Some have 
only once, or perhaps twice, climbed to the highest peak, but 
here we have a sequence of half a dozen stories, all more or 
less closely connected, all conceived in the same order of 
ideas, all reaching the highest level of achievement in their 
genre, full of life and the most delicate shades of observation, 
penetrating without effort and peopled with characters all 
drawn with what literary slang calls “economy.” One of 
those characters, Mrs. Proudie, stands upon the stairs of the 


Palace of Immortality only a few steps below that Mrs. Gamp 


whom she would have frozen with a glance. 

Does this sound extravagant? Those who think so may 
make a list of the clean-cut, cameo-like women of fiction 
created since the middle of the nineteenth century. Are 
there half a dozen others—others, I mean, who have entered 
into the soul of literature, are familiar to everyone who 
reads, and not altogether strange to popular speech? Mrs. 
Proudie has not the elemental force of Jane Eyre or Tess; 
she is something altogether different, carved out of material 
smoother to the touch but more brittle within, and it is 
because she is so different that she is so fine a creation. 
She has never had an admirer, and only genius can create 
figures which produce a vivid but unadmirable image of 
humanity. Mrs. Proudie’s “values”? are all there. The 
touch that put them into the picture was light, and it may 
be that the artist did not always realize how truly he was 
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painting, but they came in exactly the right place. The 
unconsciousness of genius is one of the most conclusive 
proofs of its existence. Nor can it reasonably be argued 
that there is any absence of true psychology in the Barchester 
series. It is not the deliberate, determined, elaborately 
worked-out psychology which forms the substance of a large 
proportion of modern novels. Trollope did not set out to 
do that kind of thing; it came because it was natural and 
essential. You cannot portray human nature without 
psychology; if you do you create homunculi and not men, 
and still less women. There is a true Barset psychology, 
just as there are true Barset skies, fields, and hedgerows, 
rectories and country-houses; it is as deft as it is unconscious. 
Like all true artists, Trollops started with an idea, but it 
developed itself and led him whither it listed—the idea, as 
it worked itself out, shaped the artist, instead of the artist 
shaping the idea. Rarely indeed are the Barchester people 
untrue to their own form. Archdeacon Grantly, it is true, 
need not have been made to read Rabelais on the sly—a 
gentleman, even if he is in holy orders and wears gaiters, may 
surely read Rabelais openly without being misunderstood 
as any other classic may be read, though perhaps with a 
firm determination at the weary end never to read it again. 
Let us, however, bear in mind the primness not only of 
clerical but of all other households nearly three-quarters of 
a century ago, and be not too sure that the Archdeacon’s 
circumspection was unnatural. We need not doubt that 
Archdeacon Grantly was a faithful transcript of the oculus 
episcopi of his day, but modern Archdeacons are very little 
like him, and their differences are highly interesting. 
Happily, they are still gentlemen, and still usually suave— 
I am inclined to suspect that they are chosen for those 
admirable qualities—but they rarely carry their archi- 
diaconal gravity into private life, where they have even 
been known to be rollicking. Strangest of all, they are 
sometimes quite learned. 

The differences between the clergy of the middle of the 
last century, as presented by a writer whose knowledge of 
them, however acquired, was profound, and those of our 
own time are indeed of very great social and _ historical 
interest, and we ought to be grateful for a picture of clerical 
men and clerical manners of a day which has vanished with 
utter completeness. It is a better, if less deliberate, picture 
than that which Macaulay drew of the clergy of the later 
seventeenth century, because it was “‘taken from life,” 
and not gathered laboriously from books, and when some 
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industrious compiler of the future puts together a volume 
on “ Parsons through the Centuries,” he will be as much 
beholden to Trollope as to Macaulay. There were High and 
Low in Barset Close then as there are to-day, but the highness 
was rather low and rather dry, and the Neo-Evangelical of 
1930 would hardly recognize the Evangelical of 1850 as his 
spiritual grandfather. There is no longer room in the 
Church of England to-day for Mr. Slope and his kind, and 
on the other hand Mr. Arabin would no longer rank as a 
High Churchman at all—the New Evangelicals are rather 
more Tractarian than he. Dr. Proudie is even more an 
extinct type. He was really a survival from the end of the 
eighteenth century, so dry and static was he. He was no 
more capable of putting “‘ drive”’ into the diocese of Bar- 
chester than he was of beating his wife, though both stood 
sadly in need of it. Samuel Wilberforce had not then 
created that model of episcopal restlessness which most of 
his successors have thought it their duty to imitate. That 
modern Bishops rarely die of fatigue and never of indigestion 
is one of the most conclusive proofs of the curious circum- 
stance, not to be denied by careful observers, that holiness 
may be an aid to health. It would be easy to go on for 
long discussing Trollope’s clergymen “dignified”? and un- 
dignified, their sincerities and insincerities, their deep and 
their surface piety, their party passions so decorously veiled 
that perhaps they ought to be called no more than predilec- 
tions, but it has all been done so often that repetition would 
take us no farther. It would, however, be ungrateful to 
ignore that great creation, Mrs. Proudie. In selecting her 
husband’s name her creator seems to have been a victim of 
that odd desire for descriptive or allusive nomenclature 
which sometimes affected the Victorian novelist. There are 
no artistic imperfections in the make-up of a couple whom 
it would be almost sacrilegious, and certainly too familiarly 
bourgeois, to call ‘‘the Proudies.”” The Bishopess of Bar- 
chester is, perhaps, hardly so completely extinct as the Bishop, 
but her survival is partial and fitful. Modern Bishops are 
too busy and too much away from home for conjugal 
interference in diocesan affairs to have much opportunity. 
Moreover, they refrain from wives with deplorable frequency. 

All Barsetshire, indeed, has faded into history, but it is 
history that is more alive than at any time since its creator’s 
death, or even for some time before. Its return to life is 
very recent, and the reasons for its revival at this time are 
a little puzzling. Perhaps the most probable suggestion is 
that it is part, and no small part, of the reaction from the 
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childish and ignorant belittlement of the Victorian period at 
the hands of supercilious young writers which began shortly 
after the century opened. Having little real knowledge and 
a still smaller sense of values and proportion, they overdid 
the belittlement trick and have been found out. The present 
generation is even beginning to discover, to its profound 
astonishment, that 1882, the year of Trollope’s death, was 
not an “early Victorian” year, that there was a profound 
difference between the late “eighties” and the early 
** forties,’ and that there even was a mid-Victorian period 
when great deeds were done and great literature written. 
In the story of that literature the county of Barset and its 
Lord Lieutenant, Anthony Trollope, occupy a splendid place. 
We have become sharply interested in it as a topographical 
entity as well as in its clergy, their wives and daughters, their 
thoughts, words, and deeds. Enthusiasts in England and 
America expand and amend its author’s own map of the 
classical territory, though Trollope has himself saved them 
from barren speculation about its Cathedral City. Barchester 
is a blend of Winchester and Salisbury, and the county is 
Somerset blended with its immediate neighbours. The map 
was a great and recent find, and makes us wish that Hardy 
had not left others to map out the “ Hardy country.” On 
the strength of the “‘towers’’ of Barchester, Freeman, 
jealous for the splendour of his own Cathedral, tried to get 
Trollope to admit that Wells was Barchester, since at Wells 
towers are more conspicuous than at Winchester. But the 
father knew his own child. When we are in the precincts of 
Winchester we look upon Barchester Towers translated from 
Somerset. The county is a synthesis, for Trollope knew his 
Somerset minutely. We can even trace the genesis of some 
of his names, and put our finger on some of its places. Thus 
it appears that the description of Archdeacon Grantly’s 
church at Plumstead Episcopi “ tallies in every particular 
with the actual (and existing) construction of the parish 
church of Huish Episcopi in Somerset.” We may go a little 
further in elucidating the origin of the name. Plumstead is 
on the Thames-side marshes; Huish Episcopi borders upon 
the marsh where stand the remains of the venerable Abbey 
of Muchelney. Thus everything fits beautifully, though we 
may feel impatient at the lack of architectural taste which 
declares that the noble and famous tower of Huish Episcopi 
“is much too high in proportion to the church.” This 
search after identification comes only when an imaginary 
topography is vivid enough to suggest reality, and when the 
work that enshrines it has reached classical rank. 
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This talk of Huish Episcopi and its proximity to fact 
lends naturally to a consideration of how near Trollope’s 
clergy are to the real article. It has been said that they are 
laymen in white chokers or aprons as the case may be. The 
criticism puzzles me; I can perceive no warrant for it. 
Trollope seems to me to have hit the ecclesiastical temper 
of mind with astonishing exactitude. He sees very clearly 
whither a given ecclesiastical standpoint will lead a man, 
how it will inform his speech and decide his actions, for there 
is no denying that the priestly state and priestly surroundings 
do most definitely produce modes of thought which differ 
widely from those of the laity. We call it the “ clerical 
outlook’”’; sometimes we respect it, sometimes it seems 
strange, strained, and merely professional. Trollope’s parsons 
are very moderately High on the one hand, and much more 
certainly Low on the other. The age of Barchester was an 
age of a religious dryness which was beginning very slowly 
to soften, and the polemical and devotional literature of the 
time gives good warrant for the general accuracy of his 
portrayal. A gentlemanly clerical correctitude is, on the whole, 
their stamp; what we now call enthusiasm was not their line 
of country. That would seem to have been very much 
Trollope’s own religious standpoint—if he really had one. 
Perhaps it may be extravagant to suggest that, as a de- 
scendant of Cranmer’s brother, he may have inherited a fairly 
strong dose of Protestantism. 

Literary critics have sometimes denied Trollope any sense 
of style, and have reminded us of the austere maxim, as 
extravagant as austerity usually is, that “ nothing lives but 
style.” Much depends upon what we mean by “style.” 
Dickens had a bad style and Scott had none, yet they touched, 
and will ever touch, the heart of the world. “Style” 
cannot be narrowed down to mean the mere choice and 
arrangement of words. In its true sense it embraces the 
method of presentment, the deftness of touch, an under- 
lying and undefinable essence of fitness. From the narrowly 
literary point of view Trollope’s style was not distinguished; 
there is none of that search, often so laudable and sometimes 
so irritating, for the mot juste; the words are set down 
very much as they come, and it is not a little surprising that 
they are so often the right words. Even when he is not 
writing fiction he is often as easy to read as De Quincey or 
Robert Southey, those exemplars of the perfect pedestrian 
manner. You read him with ease, pleasantly conscious that 
nothing essential is lacking. Trollope made no pretence to 
be a man of letters in the sense that Sainte-Beuve would have 
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attached to the words, but he was a true delineator of human 
nature, and no man can be that unless he is of the essence 
of the artist. If we are to take him at his word, he was an 
artist without knowing it—at all events he did not con- 
sciously presume artistry, a quest which has led many a 
writer into a morass. The least we can say of him in this 
relation is that his artistic competence, though not always 
at its highest level, was sufficiently finished to enable him 
to make a newspaper article, a volume of travel, or an essay 
in biography journalism of the type closely assimilated to 
literature. That he could be a journalist on occasion is 
something more than a tribute to versatility, and here he 
stands, not too closely to, yet at no vast distance from, 
Dickens and Thackeray, the two great figures of Trollope’s 
own time, both of whom owed much more than is commonly 
appreciated to their apprenticeship to journalism. 

The endeavour to “place” a novelist in his period is 
often difficult, and at least as often futile, simply because 
comparisons are usually impossible. But, while clearing 
our minds of such futilities as degrees of merit, we may 
reasonably ask ourselves what has become of the other much- 
read novelists of the Victorian period, and especially of the 
second half of the last century? Eliminating the giants, 
for whom the fingers of one hand are too many, where are 
they, and who reads them? Not only have these lesser gods 
disappeared, but their Olympus has vanished with them; 
yet Trollope lives, and is likely long to live. Had he not 
created Barchester and Barset his survival might have been 
fitful; as it is, those who read and re-read that cycle will 
hesitate to believe that everything else that he did was at 
best second-rate, and in time we may be able to fix a true 
Trollopian Canon. 


J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST 


SHORT NOTICES 


THosE familiar with In Retreat by Mr. (or Captain) Herbert 
Read, D.S.O., M.C., will welcome his new little book Ambush 
(Faber & Faber, 1s.), which, though it does not equal his first, 
which remains the small masterpiece of war literature, is 
extremely interesting. In view of the sentiments recently 
expressed in these pages, it should be pointed out that the 
book does not shirk the issues of degradation which honest 
annals of the war cannot omit; but at the same time, what 
strikes through is the calm heroism, the admirable acceptance 
of most men who find the spirit “‘ ambushed ” by the circum- 
stances of war. In trying, and largely succeeding, in por- 
traying the subtler spiritual issues of war, Mr. Read has 
experimented in prose style, not incomprehensibly, but with 
a sure handling of what he knows he can do in prose. When 
a man of Mr. Read’s distinction as a man of letters, and 
distinction as an officer (his decorations were won in the 
field), writes about the war, it is more than worth while to 
get his book. He is not eager to startle or to shock; he does 
not wish to exalt blind heroism; he has, in short, no axe to 
grind. He is interested chiefly in how the mind, not alcohol, 
overcomes fear; in how the spirit, secure in its own fortress, 
can control animal panic. 


The noble game of regarding your own emotional ompha- 
los is the subject of Mr. F. L. Lucas’s Cécile (Chatto & Windus, 
8s. 6d.), the historical novel which won second prize in a 
competition. Mr. Lucas has done well to transport the con- 
versations common in a certain district in London to France 
in 1775, for human nature does not change: there were, in 
the eighteenth century, people who derived the highest 
enjoyment from regarding their emotional omphalos, just as 
there are now. The novel is historical in its background 
only: we hear the first mutterings of the French Revolution: 
otherwise we are concerned merely with the love affairs of 
two sisters, Cécile and Andrée, the latter of whom is really 
the heroine. Mr. Lucas does not sink to clothing his people 
in fancy dress; he gets his effect of distance in time and 
difference in country by the allusions, and by writing in a 
scholarly and quiet prose (where there are no images that 
seize the mind) which is slightly stilted, so as to give, vaguely, 
the effect of having been translated from the French. 
Whether, however, a Frenchman would admit such a port- 
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manteau expression as “‘ burning their fingers at both ends ” 
is doubtful, amusing as it is in English. Mr. Lucas is 
perhaps too subtle: he gives us the idea that his people are 
not socially up to date by talking of ‘‘ whisk” rather than 
of “‘ whist,” the newer word which had already for some 
decades replaced the old in general use. Again, in portraying 
a bore, he achieves his point by making him tell a story about 
Lord Chesterfield and Montesquieu in Italy; but readers will 
lose the point if they do not happen to know that Lord 
Chesterfield was never in Italy in his life. The psychology | 
of the book, well studied, is excellent; the story moving 
enough, and at the end exciting. For those who like to be 
transported into the past, and enjoy an atmosphere rich in 
sentimentality, the book will provide great pleasure. 


Sentimentality, it need hardly be said, is the very thing 
at which Mr. Aldous Huxley tilts so gaily in Brief Candles 
(Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d.). The candles, four short stories, 
flicker brightly, and when they go out we find that a laughing 
day has come. Some may think that there is a slight smell 
of soot and sulphur in the air, for Mr. Huxley amiably con- 
sumes other people’s prejudices in his wick. He is engaged 


in pricking ideals and idealisms which are based on senti- 
mentality, and lead to the horror of false love affairs, or those 
of the simple vegetarian life. His prose is modern and swift; 
he can make it do exactly what he wants: in his books the 
vulgarisms of the day are being absorbed into literature, and 
it is a sign of his literary power that he is able to do this. 
Yet the stories, though very entertaining, are not quite © 
successful: they fall somewhere between two stools of | 
manner—the hard, brilliant, polished surface of Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, and the infinite suggestion of Henry James. A 
great deal of pother has been made about Mr. Huxley’s 
erudition, but in fact there is no more in this book than that 
of an ordinarily cultured man of letters. There is no need 
whatever why there should be, and Mr. Huxley is far too 
good an artist to insert irrelevant knowledge. 


